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WOMEN’S RECREATIONS 





THE RIGHT REVEREND’ HENRY C. POTTER 


BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


OR nothing has our age more rea- 

son to give thanks than for the 
modern conception of what is 
permissible in the way of recrea- 
tion. In a volume entitled John 
Chinaman at Home a friend of 
mine describes an eminent mandarin who, walk- 
ing in the suburbs of a dirty and ill-drained 
Chinese city, so far forgot himself, when en- 
countering a stream of turbid water, as to gather 
up his skirts and jump over it. He had no 
sooner done so, however, .than, sensible of the 
grave impropriety of his conduct, he looked all 
about him to see if anybody had observed him, 
and, detecting a small boy at a distance who had 
evidently witnessed the shocking spectacle with 
equal amazement and horror, gave him a sum 
of money and extorted from him a solemn pledge 
never to say anything about it! 

It is such a social enslavement which, far more 
than men, has imprisoned women for genera- 
tions; and when I meet that young woman whom 
we have all encountered swinging down the street 
with both arms going like two ill-adjusted pump- 
handles, I carefully hug the wall, give her the 
whole sidewalk, and say to myself, “ That young 
woman is getting even with her grandmother!” 
Her grandmother, as possibly you may remem- 
ber, walked to church, or to market, like a trussed 
fowl; with her hands decorously crossed in front 
of her, and with a rigidity of movement which 
was, in her time, defined as being “ thoroughly 
ladylike.” Is it any wonder that, if not her chil- 
dren, then her children’s children, have at last 
come to resent an artificiality of movement which 
was really a cruel bondage, and to dismiss the 
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elder “ decorum ” for a modern freedom which 
daily includes a larger area of feminine lib- 
erty ¢ 

For such, indeed, in the matter of the physic- 
al recreations of woman, is the significant 
fact. Fifty years ago we allowed to children 
of either sex a good deal of freedom of motion. 
But there is many a woman of to-day who 
can recall the time when she put on long 
dresses, and what an iron bondage they stood 
for! I have often met, as has my reader, 
those dismal processions which emerge,. in 
our great cities, from fashionable schools. 
You are told that they are “taking their ex- 
ercise ”; and you have wondered why, oftener 
than otherwise, they look as if they were 
doing penance for their sins. Thank Heaven, 
all that is ended now! The really good girls’ 
school usually has a gymnasium; and if you 
could see in it the young things arrayed for 
their exercises—and then could see the things 
that they do—it would give you a new sen- 
sation ! . 

Of course, looked at a little more widely, 
this is but part of a larger whole. No his- 
torian of the future who undertakes. to tell 
the tale of our time will begin to interpret 
certain results of its transformations who 
does not recognize the tremendous change 
that has come to pass in the diversions and 
recreations of young men. As it happened, 
I was born within college walls, and my boy- 
hood was largely occupied with watching the 
life of several hundred undergraduates. So 
far as I can remember they played but one 
game—and that the game of cricket, which 
has never really taken root on American soil. 
There was some boating and, during those 
weeks in summertime when the college was 
in session—which were very few—some 
swimming—but that was all. By which I 
mean, all in the way of athletic exercises. 
The college had no gymnasium: Baseball, 
golf, tennis, and their like were equally un- 
known; and it was not surprising, therefore, 
that convivialities of a coarse type, and often 
marked by gross excesses, widely prevailed. 

On the other hand, the improvement in the 
habits of self-restraint and self-discipline of 
the modern gymnastic-trained young man, 
and in that mastery of the body by the mind, 
which, whatever may be our theology or our 
philosophy, will certainly be owned to be a 
most desirable thing, is certain beyond a 
question. Will any one tell me, now, why 
such a result is not equally desirable in the 
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case of women? I sat beside a lady of rare 
sweetness and benignity of character, but 
with a fine flavor of social conservatism color- 
ing all her opinions, as, the other day, at a 
country club, we watched a sharply contested 
game of lawn-tennis. The young women who, 
with young men as their companions in the 
game, were flinging themselves hither and 
thither, leaping high in the air, running 
backwards and forwards, with hot and stream- 
ing faces, were more or less imperfectly pro- 
tected by shade-hats from the rays of a fierce 
sun which was rapidly transforming their 
lily-white arms and hands into those of a 
“nut-brown maid” of decidedly rustic as- 
pect. “I don’t like it,” said my companion. 
“Complexion is a distinctly feminine note; 
and if one cannot play tennis without sacri- 
ficing it, then tennis is an unwomanly game.” 
Alas! the fallacy here is in that conception 
of charm in woman which esteems it as con- 
sisting in a certain rigidity of pose and a 
certain porcelain whiteness of cuticle. A 
friend of mine, who has been in China, tells 
of a mandarin who, watching a game of 
somewhat spirited lawn-tennis, was especially 
arrested by what he evidently regarded as 
the barbarous antics of a young girl. At 
length he exclaimed, as he saw her running 
to and fro, and springing hither and thither, 
“Could she not hire some one to do that?” 
The words were a perfect illustration of what 
I may call Orientalism of mind, which, with 
its fixed and narrow notions of feminine de- 
corum, could not conceive of a recreation 
which, in the case of woman, invaded the 
frigid sanctity of the immobile! 

For, when we take the whole question out 
of the realm of mere tradition, what are the 
facts that confront us? It is not so long ago 
that in almost every well-to-do home there 
was an invalid daughter who, having pined 
through her girlhood, under restraints which, 
now, thank Heaven, have largely disappeared, 
came to the burdens and tasks of womanhood, 
flaccid and feeble and easily disabled. Her 
sister, who was amiably described by the rest 
of the family as a “tomboy,” had wayward- 
ly broken out, mayhap, of a “proper” girl- 
hood, and was now a great, strong woman, of 
whom her contemporaries spoke with bated 
breath as “a nice girl, you know, but not 
exactly feminine.” No, certainly she was 
not—if to be feminine was to be limp and 
meagre and invertebrate; but if to be femi- 
nine was to be, first of all, human, and then 
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helpful and wholesome and vital, then was 
she supremely feminine! 

And this is the truth that stands at the 
threshold of the whole subject of women’s 
recreations. One can imagine the cry of 
horror with which a company of our modern 
matrons would, a few years ago, have re- 
ceived the suggestion that girls should play 
baseball. Well, I saw, the other day, a body 
of young women and young men of distinct 
refinement and of, often, dainty nurture, 
playing baseball under conditions that in- 
volved, for the young women, every possibil- 
ity of hard play and rough handling, and 
which was absolutely free from either! And 
no one who watched the game could honestly 
object that, at any point, it invaded the deli- 
cacy and propriety that we are wont to asso- 
ciate with the outdoor sports of young girls. 
But, on the other hand, one could not but see 
how, in the breezy movement of such a game, 
a young girl might often find the challenge 
that she supremely needed and the provoca- 
tion to really hard physical work which noth- 
ing else could afford her. For it is this, I 
think, that we are bound to remember when- 
ever we are tempted to seclude women from 
participation from what people sarcastically 
call “manly sports”; that unless, somehow, 
we can permit such participation — under 
whatever restraints of “propriety” you 
please—we shall be apt to deny to the physical 
side of a great many women precisely the 
discipline that they most of all need. In 
the composite game of baseball which I have 
just described was a young divine—pastor, 
I was told, of a church in the village near 
which the game was played, and obviously 
an adept in all its details. But far better, 
I thought, than his skill or cleverness, was 
his presence in that little company where 
every youth of either sex felt the whole sport 
ennobled by such ennobling companionship. 
They told me that every boy and girl in the 
village loved and respected him—and I could 
well believe it! 

And this brings me to a form of feminine 
recreation involving graver and more delicate 
questions than even baseball, but of which I 
feel bound to speak. The physical recrea- 
tions and exercises which, thus far, I have 
been discussing, whatever their merits, have, 
all of them, a very modern note; but there is 
another which has held its place through cen- 
turies, and which found, in ancient times, a 
place not only in social, but in religious func- 


tions. Dancing, that is to say, is an art, a 
use, a ceremony—under all of which heads 
it might be discussed—which antedates civili- 
zation and which illustrates it in the most 
conventional forms. 

I may not attempt its history here, though 
any one who traces backwards its universal 
prevalence must needs be impressed by the 
significance of its universality. There has 
been no tribe so primitive that it has not 
practised it; there has been no court so 
formal or ceremonious that it has not in- 
dulged in it; and, whether it has been a re- 
ligious rite, a warrior’s exultant festivity, or 
a diversion for the drawing-room or ball-room, 
it has equally endured, in spite of anathemas 
and antagonisms which now the Church and 
now the doctor have fulminated against it. 
No thunders have at all shaken its hold: 
upon the popular taste or the popular prac- 
tice. 

Let me make haste to say that this has not 
been at all because of indifference to criti- 
cism or disregard of warnings. To both these 
there has undoubtedly been much that is ob- 
noxious, and it may well be a question for 
anxious mothers and for anathematizing ec- 
clesiastics whether a recreation which so per- 
sists, enjoying often the sanction of the 
good and the approval of the judicious, may 
not have something in it that it is worth 
while to redeem from vicious associations and 
to ennoble for innocent use. 

And that brings us face to face. with the 
relation of rhythmic motion to joyous expres- 
sion, or mental refreshment and repose. As 
to the former of these, no one who has studied 
children can be in any doubt. Rhythmic mo- 
tion is, with them, not only an instinctive 
mode of expression, it is also a most healthy 
bodily alterative. A child is not greatly 
different from a man or woman in the facil- 
ity with which inaction degenerates into in- 
ertia; and the schoolroom march, with the 
sharply marked time of the quickstep, or the 
rattling ictus of the melody of whatever sort, 
is, we are wont to recognize, an invaluable 
stimulus to children with “that tired feel- 
ing” which so easily degenerates into sloth 
or stolidity. 

Now, the interesting problem is to deter- 
mine at what point in the life of the young 
creature who was but yesterday in the pri- 
mary department of life this is to be discon- 
tinued. Those who have been working 
among shop-girls or others of their class who 
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are engaged, all day long, in tasks that are 
physically fatiguing and mentally uninter- 
esting, have often been surprised to find how 
eager these were for an evening’s dance. But 
the reason ought not to be far to seek. There 
is a far more intimate connection between 
the mind and the body than we are wont to 
recognize; and, when both these have been 
stifled or stupefied by the day’s tasks or con- 
finements, they seek some outlet for suppress- 
ed forces which shall find vigorous and often 
vehement expression. “ Why do they all talk 
so loud?” asked some one who had come into 
a great ball-room, where all the women seemed 
to be almost declaiming with a vigor of vo- 
calization which was quite disproportioned 
to the importance of what they were saying. 
“ Beeause,” was the discerning answer, 
“their environment and their tasks have kept 
them silent all day!” And he might have 
carried his reasoning a step farther. If such 
a one had watched the vigor with which 
these “ young things” flung themselves into 
the mazes of their dance he would have seen 
there, too, only a farther illustration of the 
great law of reaction. 

“ But,” cries some one, impatient of all this 
platitude of generalization, “are you striv- 
ing, by these commonplaces of hygjene, to 
keep out of sight the one gravest aspect of 
the whole question of dancing—which must 
inevitably be confronted? What do you mean 
by dancing? And is yours an argument in 
favor, e. g., of what are called round dances? 
Can you be ignorant of what some of the 
most serious critics have said about these? 
Or are you indifferent to considerations 
which, concerning them, have led ecclesias- 
tical and domestic moralists to utter their 
most vehement prohibitions?” 

No, verily, I am by no means ignorant 
as to all these facts; and I have no slight- 
est disposition to ignore them. But all, 
alike, I am profoundly persuaded, belong 
to a class of questions with which it is in 
vain that we deal en bloc. Some such home- 
ly proverb as, “What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” is, in truth, the most 
philosophic statement of a great many ques- 
tions which human society, the Church, the 
state, the municipality, the family, are striv- 
ing to settle in some other way. And of 
nothing is this more true than of what are 
known as “round” dances. In other words, 
you cannot generalize about them, and say 
that they are invariably “bad” or invariably 


good. There are, ¢. g., a great many persons 
whom a “round” dance makes speedily 
dizzy, and if so there ought not to be any 
question about the wisdom of their avoiding 
them. And, just so, there are others upon 
whom, in quite a different way, the effects 
of such dances are equally mischievous and 
unwholesome; but, my reverend brother, you 
must not take your dirty imagination into 
the pulpit and denounce as invariably disso- 
lute and degrading that which many a decent 
young girl who hears its description from 
your lips knows of absolutely in no other way. 
In a word, what may be quite true of some 
coarse natures, and of some low masculine 
minds, is by no means universally true, and 
may not, except with insolent presumption, 
be universally predicated. 

And much of this may with equal per- 
tinency be said of another form of feminine 
recreation which is becoming increasingly 
popular. I mean dramatic representations. 
Acting, it is said by some good people, is 
essentially artificial; and the stage has been 
almost universally recognized as a corrupter 
of morals. Undoubtedly acting is the appli- 
cation of art to dramatic representation, and, 
like the exercise of any other gift or acquire- 
ment, carries with it the danger, among 
others, of feeding the vanity of him who 
exercises it. But so, if it comes to that, does 
preaching; for good preaching is an acquire- 
ment, and may, easily and often rightly, 
employ art in the dramatic presentation of 
the truth. It is, however, no more competent 
in us to insist that the genius that represents 
a character in a play is necessarily vain and 
degrading in its exhibition than it would be 
to say of the preacher that the arrangement 
of his discourse or the use of his voice or 
hands in delivering it is necessarily artificial. 
Great pictures, we readily own, may speak a 
great message, or point a noble moral; and we 
have no more right to impute base and un- 
worthy motives to the actor or actress than to 
the painter. I do not forget, let me ac once say, 
that the stage has at times fallen very low; 
and there is much in the life that one must 
lead who follows it as a calling that involves 
peril and exposure. But, alas! the stage can- 
not recall much in the way of unselfish en- 
deavor on the jurt of those who are swiftest 
to enjoy its diversion, that has aimed to make 
it better; while those who know not a few of 
those who have adorned it know also how 
beautiful and blameless have been their walk 
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and conversation, both in professional and in 
private life! 

And so I maintain that women have a right 
to look towards dramatic representations as 
offering them a legitimate recreation and as 
affording also, in many instances, in connec- 
tion with “amateur theatricals,” an oppor- 
tunity for some one with an exceptional dra- 
matic gift to “point a moral, and adorn a 
tale.” 

And this leads me, not unnaturally, to re- 
member that there are other arts: painting 
and seulpture and music and their like, 
which might perhaps more appropriately be 
discussed as accomplishments, but which are 
also, most truly, to many women delightful 
recreations. I entreat that they be cherished 
as recreations, and I trust that the time may 
never when to carry a kodak or to 
pump wind into a mechanical piano may take 
the place of sketching and modelling and the 
mastery of musical instrument! It 
is, of course, easy to urge the technical su- 
periority of the hand-organ or the photo- 
graph; and that even these may have a “ per- 
sonal note” in connection with their execu- 
tion is not improbable; but one can never 
see a traveller with a sketch-book, or a mu- 
sician with a violin as her companion, with- 
out feeling how much keener must be the 
pleasure, and how much closer the contact 
with higher emotional life, which must come 
from these rather than from any mechanical 
toy, however clever its imitations may be. 
“Do you call that sketch of yours a repro- 
duction of that exquisite view?” said one 
girl, looking over the shoulder of another. 
“ By no means,” said the other, with a rare 
discernment of the higher value of her art; 
“nobody can be more sensible than I of its 
imperfections as a picture; but it will pre- 
serve to me, as nothing else could, a delight- 
ful impression; and my lines will preserve 
to me not what it really said, so much as 
what I tried to record that it said.” It is 


come 


some 


impossible not to recognize that, no matter * 


what the art, or instrument with which we 
strive to express that which beauty, whether 
in nature or in a musical conception or com- 
position, has said to us, the effort to translate 
or to transcribe it is a supreme pleasure! 
And all this which is true of art is no less 
true in the kindred realm of letters. “It is 
estimated,” said some cynic in the realm of 
criticism, “that of ten women who read a 
particular book it would be a large assump- 


tion to affirm that two understand it”; and 
this contemptuous gentleman was well an- 
swered by some one who said: “ You are speak- 
ing of books written with some substantial 
purpose, I suppose—and would you mind 
saying how much of all of them most men 
understand?” For, in truth, the point of 
the issue is just here. No one ever read a 
book which conveyed to him the whole of the 
writer’s meaning, nor grasped it; but the 
power which books exercise over us consists 
in this, that somewhere in them there were 
thoughts that, to use Dr. Busnell’s admirable 
phrase, “found us.” And just here there 
comes into view that standard, in the meas- 
urement of literature, which is final. A girl 
reads such and such a book because it diverts 
her; and seeks another by the same author, 
with the same result. But the time is very 
apt to come when the works of this or that 
clever novelist, or critic, or chronicler of 
ancient or modern personalities no longer in- 
terest, and this for the very simple reason 
that the mind is made like the body—it soon 
tires of gingerbread and doughnuts and 
sponge-cake, though at first they are more 
appetizing than a crust of bread. 

But, on the other hand, the time sooner or 
later comes when a really great book awakens 
great aspirations, speaks to high impulses, 
kindles noble enthusiasms. And though we 
may never be able to realize any of these, 
their companionship is an increasing delight, 
and the fuller life—the life of thought, of 
the imagination, of best intellectual fellow- 
ships—becomes real and glowing. Says Thack- 
eray, in one of his Lectures on the English 
Humorists: “There is a little girl in my 
household who when she is a sad reads Nicho- 
las Nickleby ; when she is glad reads Nicholas 
Nickleby ; and when she is dull reads Nicho- 
las Nickleby; anc who said to me, not long 
ago, ‘Papa dear, why can’t you write books 
like Mr. Dickens? Ah, ladies and gentle- 
men, who can write books like Mr. Dickens?” 
And no one, I think, who has felt the charm 
of a favorite writer as he has led the mind 
into delightful and stimulating companion- 
ship, can fail to understand the feeling of 
that young lady! It was said of Southey, 
as some of my readers will remember, that 
when the time came that with broken health 
and enfeebled sight he could no longer read, 
it was his wont to have the books that he best 
loved brought to his bedside so that, as he 
said, he “could at least caress them.” 
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But there are other feminine recreations 
which, in their higher value, stop a long way 
this side of the companionship of books, of 
which I may not omit to speak. A friend 
propounded to me the other day this interest- 
ing psychological question: “How do you 
account for that singular transformation in 
the opinions of women concerning a motor- 
ear, when once they have ridden in one?” 
Concerning the universality of any such 
transformation there may be room for de- 
bate, but concerning the psychological fact 
which it affirms there can be none. We may 
say, if we choose, that men and women alike 
abhor and deery a motor-car until they pos- 
sess one; which, of course, is only another 
way of saying that their opinions are, so far 
as they are hostile to motor-cars, only the 
product of envy. But the fact which I have 
stated exists quite apart from any such con- 
dition. Who of us, in other words, has .not 
known women within whose easy reach, all 
the while, has been a motor-car, who have 
resented its existence as a personal outrage, 
until one day somebody persuaded them to 
ride in it, when, straightway, their mental 
attitude to a motor-car has undergone a com- 
plete revolution! And it has not been, in 
such a case, merely that of opinion, which 
comes from knowing something by experience 
that we had previously only seen through 
the thick veil of ignorant prejudice. Some- 
thing much more startling than this has 
happened. The prejudice of ignorance has 
given way, aS some one has described it, “ to 
the passion of experience,” and to rush 
through streets, and in and out of country 
villages, at a pace which is a menace to the 
pedestrian and a peril to all other travellers, 
becomes a delight in which, so far as I have 
observed, the pleasure of women is quite as 
keen as that of men. Now. here is a fact of 
large and ominous suggestiveness, and it is 
to reach it that I have used this long and, 
as some may account it, circuitous pream- 
ble. There are, I believe, in a great many 
natures depths that are not easily stirred, 
but which, when awakened, issue often in a 
kind of frenzy. And this—alas, that it 
should be so!—is as true of our recreations 
as it is of our malignant passions. Malice, 
revenge, resentment of an injury, and their 
like, we are wont to say may inflame one 
so that, for the moment, he is a madman. In 
precisely the same way, as we may easily dis- 
cover, it is possible for any keen and intense 


excitement to take possession of the whole 
nature and to make it, for the time being, 
quite reckless of consequences. 

That is a most dramatic illustration of 
such a fact which is being afforded to us just 
now in the wide-spread prevalence of the “ ob- 
session ” known as the game of bridge whist. 
No recent history of the infatuation of a 
recreation can, I think, quite equal it. Of 
cards and card-playing we all know more or 
less, and of the possible dangers that threaten 
the inveterate card-player. But of cards 
most people have come to reason as they have 
of dancing, and to believe that they can only 
be justly forbidden when they awaken un- 
worthy or undisciplined desires. I am told 
(I do not know the game myself) that bridge 
whist is a most interesting and agreeable 
game per se, and only becomes dangerous 
when it is made a means of gambling; but 
by others I am assured that what is called 
the gambling element in it is alone that 
which makes it attractive. If this is so, 
there can be no doubt that it is wholly evil. 

For gambling is an infatuation as to the ef- 
fects of which upon character there can be 
no doubt. When on the Riviera, last winter, 
I found myself in a charming Mediterranean 
town within an hour of Monte Carlo. Some 
one put into my hands an ¢arnest and thor- 
oughly well-meant argument, by a European 
divine, on the sin of gambling, the fervor of 
which, however, was more noteworthy than 
its logic; and I could not help saying to my- 
self, “O my brother, why did you not ignore 
the abstract question of the guilt of games 
of cards, and simply point to their effects 
upon those who play them?” Of these there 
were examples on every hand, and no one 
could observe them, however casually, with- 
out a melancholy impression of the effects of 
playing cards for money. 

Can anybody pretend that those effects are 
absent from the bridge-whist playing circles? 
Whenever one ventures a criticism of the 
prevailing craze for bridge whist he is told 
that all that is said may be true of people 
who play bridge whist for money, but that 
people, “as a rule,” do not play for money. 
“As a rule” is a large and elastic phrase; 
and if, indeed, it is true of the average 
bridge-whist player, then it is “up to” that 
vast majority who do not play bridge whist 
for money—or prizes—to explain how it is’ 
that a simple game of cards produces such 
fierce excitements, such flushed and perspir- 
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ing faces, such hot speech, and often rude 
and imperious exactions as are the frequent 
characteristics of bridge-whist parties? A 
young girl, as I have been told, was asked 
out, not long ago, to dinner. She went, in- 
nocently supposing her invitation to mean 
what it said. But the dinner was hurried 
through, the ecard-tables were immediately 
afterwards set out, and the guests, and this 
young girl among them, were peremptorily 
called to take their places. It was in vain 
that she pleaded her ignorance of any game 
of cards. She was swiftly made to under- 
stand that neither ignorance of the game nor 
scruples as to playing it could be accepted 
as an excuse for refusing to “take a hand.” 
When, after an hour or two, she rose to take 
leave of her hostess, she had lost seventy-five 
dollars, and on stating that she had no 
money wherewith to pay her gambling debts 
she was bidden, rather abruptly, to “ go home 
and get it.” She meekly did so, and then her 
father told her to go to bed—that he would 
send the money by a servant. He did so, 
but he made out his check for one hundred 
dollars, saying in his note to the hostess who 
had so successfully “bled” his child, “ Pray 
allow me, while I am settling my daughter’s 
gambling debts, to pay for her dinner.” The 
rebuke was just and timely. If every youth 
who accepts hospitality is menaced with a 
demand which many youths are pecuniarily 
unable to meet, then we had better transfer 
our social recreations to a commercial basis. 

And it is just here that the argument 
against eard-playing or gambling in what- 
ever form seems to have the most force. The 
commercial note in our modern life is the 
most arrogant, the most obtrusive, and the 
most unutterably vulgar note that it illus- 
trates. There was a time when high-bred 
people sought to minimize and subordinate 
it; and there is many a one who ean re- 
member hospitalities whose supreme charm 
consisted in profuseness without prodigality, 
and in splendor without ostentation. But 
nowadays it is observable that we are rarely 
or never told of an entertainment in which 
the caterer’s art and dining-room are in- 
voked without such financial details of the 
entertainment as make of the whole a huge 
and vulgar “splurge”! My dear lady, you 
are one of the people they tell me who “ set 
the pace.” Don’t you think it would be worth 
while for you to strive for a social life that 
should not recall Mr. Canfield? 


For at this point we come abreast of the 
higher aspects of our theme. The recreations 
of woman ought surely to have one note that 
is her supreme charm and adornment—I 
mean the note of unselfishness. When, in 
Walter Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, Miss Angela Messenger, that eccentric 
heiress who, having inherited a vast fortune 
made out of beer, goes voluntarily to live in 
the neighborhood of the Messenger Brewery 
and to start a dressmaker’s establishment 
which shall begin by making the lives of the 
girls who work in it a little less dreary and 
exhausting, she sets out by introducing into 
the morning’s drudgery a “play hour,” and 
leads her sewing-girls from the workroom 
to a tennis-court. Some of my readers will 
remember the alarm and suspicion with 
which this “trick,” as they are disposed to 
regard it, is regarded by some of the working- 
girls; but, as they turn to their young mis- 
tress, standing there with a tennis-racket in 
her hand and giving them a little talk about 
the value of exercise in the open air, it isn’t 
her talk that wins them, but her face, shining 
with the joy of a new pleasure, the pleasure 
of sharing her own pleasure with somebody 
else; and, best of all, of being the instrument 
whereby those whose lives are starved of all 
wholesome recreation are brought into the 
sunshine of its joyous medicine! 

There are some of us whose recreations— 
music, drawing, reading, and the like—must 
be isolated and solitary. And for all such, 
let me say, in passing, those who are other- 
wise placed ought to have a very tender con- 
sideration. There is, of course, the type of 
girl or woman who prefers to be alone, and 
whom we can best serve by leaving her there! 
But do we ever think of the involuntarily 
lonely—that tragic flotsam and jetsam of our 
modern life in which great cities especially 
abound—which has been flung up by the 
destructive waves of some disastrous financial 
or domestic catastrophe, and which, helpless 
and stranded, must struggle in some forgot- 
ten corner of the world’s great life, living, it 
may be, on the miserable pittance that has 
been snatched from the ruin of some great 
enterprise, or the bankruptcy of some great 
fortune ? 

“What do you do with your afternoons?” 
I happened, in an elevator, as, not long ago, 
I was being shot up to the top story of one of 
those huge caravanseries that in New York 
are called “homes,” to hear one lady say to 
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another. “Twice a week, rain or shine, hot 
or cold, I see you going out with a little 
basket, carefully covered.” “ Alas!” said 
the other lady, who knew that she was talk- 
ing to a Pharisee of the Pharisees— alas! 
that my sin has found me out! The basket, 
if you had lifted the little napkin that has 
piqued your curiosity, would have been found 
to contain a small bottle of wine and a pack 
of clean cards. There are two old ladies of 
my acquaintance who come under the head of 
that descriptive phrase which calls them ‘ re- 
duced gentlewomen.’? They were, long ago, 
friends and schoolmates of the dear mother 
whom I have lost, who loved them tenderly. 
She and they had been young girls together, 
the children of prosperous parents, by whom 
they were cherished and nourished with every 
possible luxury. But the days of the pros- 
perity of these two old ladies ended long ago. 
The friends who knew and honored 
them have almost without exception vanished 
from the stage, and they are left to struggle 
with penury, neglect, and broken health. I 
may not tell you where they live—nor how; 
but twice a week I go to them, on one day to 
one of them, and on another to the other, and 
cheer, if I can, a little their starved and 
bloodless lives as best I may. I suppose you 
think it a droll and dreary occupation; but, 
do you know, I look forward to it as bringing 
me the keenest pleasure that I know. For, 
after all, is not to give pleasure the keenest 
pleasure?” There can be but one answer to 
that question—happy she who has found it out. 

And at this point we touch an aspect of 
our subject which is its gravest. When we are 
talking about recreation, whether for men or 
for women, has it ever occurred to us to con- 
sider to how small a proportion of the human 
race the phrase has any meaning? Out of a 
city of many hundreds of thousands it would 
be interesting to ascertain by statistical in- 
quiry how many of them are, in one form or 
other, wage-earners, and then how many of 
these wage-earners, especially if they are 
women, have any leisure, or place, or means 
to command either, when the workday is done, 
in which to find recreation. I have heard 
people inveigh against what are known as the 
recreation piers in New York. Did you ever 
see a recreation pier, especially of a hot sum- 
mer’s night, when it is crowded by people— 
men, women, and children—who have swarm- 
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ed out of the stifling rooms in which they 
will swelter all night, to get a breath of fresh 
air, and, mayhap, while the band is playing, 
a few moments of pleasure? And you be- 
grudge them that, and the additional burden 
in your taxes that it may involve, when, 
doubtless, you have sent your family off to 
the mountains or the seaside for the sum- 
mer? If you can, my brother, stroll down to 
the end of the pier and study the faces that 
you pass! Can it be that this is God’s world, 
and yet there be in it so many sad and sor- 
rowful ones, with countenances so worn and 
weary, with stupor and inanition—marked 
by that loss of zest in life and joy in human 
companionships that comes from incessant 
and exhausting tasks? Can it be, you ask, 
that this is the family of a gracious Father 
into whose faces you are looking? 

Well, my sister, if God is their Father, 
then they are of close kin to you and me, 
for He is our Father too! And so we may 
not think of our play hours and methods 
without thinking of theirs! The place of 
recreation in human life.is of far more con- 
sequence than most of us recognize; and its 
relation to the rest of life—to our tasks and 
achievements and our varied efficiency in 
both of them—far closer than we are wont 
to realize. We do well, therefore, to be con- 
cerned about them, and that shamefacedness 
with which some of us allow to ourselves 
some hours for rest and play, is as unintelli- 
gent as it is mischievous. But the moment 
that we have recognized that truth for our- 
selves it becomes us to think of our fellows. 
The great majority of human beings are so 
placed that unless we .think and plan, just 
here, for them, they can do little or nothing 
for themselves. What we call progress in 
our modern life does not make it easier for 
the wage-earner to earn a chance to play, but 
harder. Those splendid achievements of 
which we are wont to boast do not often give 
the toiler for his day’s wage more freedom to 
live a free life and to mix it with recreation. 
I am not sure that, with every step that we 
take away from the life of the primeval 
savage we do not make it harder for him! 

And if this be true, my sister, then plan 
and contrive and provide for your own recre- 
ation first, and then find some others: less 
favored than yourself, and plan and provide 
for theirs! 


Next month Bishop Potter will diseuss The Social Pace. 

















Maya a > 
AM thirty-eight years old, an age at which 
the majority of women have seasonably 
subordinated the filial relation to the con- 

jugal and maternal. The minority, however, 
is large enough to form a not negligible class, 
to merit, as it were, a separate report. Its 
problems are, perhaps, not so vital to the 
world’s progress as how to keep one’s hus- 
band’s interest or how to win one’s children’s 
confidence, yet they are not entirely trivial. 
How far to defer to one’s mother’s prejudices 
without slavishly sacrificing one’s right of 
judgment may be a question unrelatable, by 
any intellectual agility, to posterity, and the 
future of civilization, but it is a very present 
puzzle in the existence of unnumbered middle- 
aged daughters misnamed independent. 
And I am referring now not to women lacking 
in forbearance, in tact, and the usual 
concomitants of affection and good-breed- 
ing. 

Take, for example, my own case, which 
sundry intimate téte-A-tétes lead me to be- 
lieve a typical one. My love and admiration 
for my mother are equalled, I am sure, only 
by hers for me. I look back upon the record 
of her life and am speechless before its fine 
sincerity, its simplicity, its bravery in poverty, 
its cheerfulness in hardship, its noble resig- 
nation in heart-breaking loss. The vision of 
my mother rises before me whenever I think 
of Stevenson’s lines: 
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I knew a silver head was bright beyond compare; 

I knew a queen of toil with a crown of silver 
hair, 

Garland of valor 
nown, 

Life, that honors the brave, crowned her himself 
with the crown. 


and sorrow, of beauty and re- 


As destiny has used me she is my dearest 
interest, the one person in all the world who 
deeply needs me. The years are linked to- 
gether, life has its unity, in thoughts of her. 
TI am a child hurrying home from school with 
a merit-card in my moist palm; her merry, 
loving, brown eyes shine on me from the win- 
dow, light the garden path to the door. I am 
a young girl, dashing into the house to ask, 
breathless with rapture, for permission to 
go pleasuring. The sure tender smile awaits 
me. The years pass. To-day I walk sedately 
down the street. At the end of it she will be 
sitting by a table in the early lamplight, her 
clear eyes as loving, as expectant as ever. 

But, alas! When the child hurried in with 
the eager request or the boast, the mother was 
the arbiter, the court of final decision. To- 
day, except in so far as courtesy and love de- 
fer to her, she is only the critic, the chorus of 
the drama. Once when I asked, “ May I go 
to Molly’s?” she refused, and I pouted un- 
til I was told, logically, that such outward 
show of my disappointment would send me 
into solitary confinement for the rest of the 
afternoon. Now I announce that I am going 
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to Molly’s, and my dear mother’s shoulders 
grow a little more rigid, her kind eyes quench 
their kindness in severity. But I am for- 
bidden to threaten her with bed and a bread- 
and-milk substitute for her savory dinner, 
though her attitude is certainly the pouting 
of age. Mother, you see, does not approve of 
Molly nor of Molly’s set, which is, to tell the 
truth, a noisy, merry, country-house crowd 
where first names pelt one like leaves in a 
November gale, and where the ability to clear 
a five-barred fence is more commended than 
the possession of all the Christian virtues— 
which, perhaps, are taken for granted. I, for 
my part, like to go to Molly’s once in a while. 
To me there is something tonic in the atmos- 
phere of the place—its hard sport, its crisp 
directness of talk, its bantering freedom. 

If Molly’s were the only house on my list 
the mention of which could check my mother’s 
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pleasure, it would be easy enough to eliminate 
its address from my address-book. Molly is 
not so necessary to my happiness, my amuse- 
ment even, as is my mother’s peace of mind. 
But sacrifice Molly, and what happens? The 
head of Bertha is immediately demanded, de- 
manded by cold looks when Bertha’s name is 
mentioned, by frigid withdrawals when Bertha 
trails into the sitting-room, by outbreaks of 
criticism, by behavior which, had I indulged 
in it twenty-five years ago, would have been 
justly called sullen, and punished as befits 
that worst household crime. For Bertha, tall, 
sparkling, slender, beautifully dressed, bland- 
ly—even insolently—undomestic, is a divorcée 
whose every movement testifies to her pleas- 
ure in her recovered freedom. She is whimsi- 
eal, daring, intellectually cultivated. Her 
talk, like some rare plays, is at once a stimu- 
lant and a relaxation. I can conceive of 
no one less dependable for the serious 
uses of a real friendship, no one more 
brilliantly entertaining for the demands 
of a complex social intercourse. 

“Please don’t let me hear you talk in 
that way,” says my mother when I, in 
my folly, attempt to point out to her 
some of the grounds on which I cultivate 
Bertha’s acquaintance. “In my day a 
lady did not make friends of women 
whom she could not respect.” 

“T respect her knowledge, her wit, and 
her looks,” I explain. “Shall I decline 
to eat this admirably dressed artichoke 
because it probably does not contain all 
the elements of nutrition demanded by 
the human body? Shall I not read Mon- 
taigne because he is not also Thomas a 
Kempis and Greenough’s Latin gram- 
mar?” 

“Don’t imitate that heartless woman’s 
cheap flippancy,” says my mother, tartly. 
“Tn my day a woman who had deliber- 
ately thrown off her responsibilities out 
of mere caprice—for every one says that 
her husband is perfectly inoffensive—” 

“Imagine Bertha with 
a man _ whose highest 
quality is inoffensiveness !” 

“In my day she would 
have been the outcast she 


deserves to be,” fifishes 
mother. 
Maud Ah, that is it! In her 


day, so impenetrably bar- 
ricaded from this. 
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NOTHING SO DELIGHTS ME AS TO FI 

But when mother descends to abusing peo- 
ple verbally I am not so unhappy. ' It is 
when she puts restraint upon her lips, when 
she sits silent and depressed, declining alike 
to be drawn into condemnation of her bétes 
noirs or to change the subject to a neutral 
topic, that the situation grows desperate. 
For it is then that she is eating her heart 
out with miserable apprehensions, with cen- 
sures and dreads. It is then that the half- 
dozen people of whom our estimates are un- 
like outweigh in her mind the score whom we 
unite in liking and admiring. 

“ Mother,” I venture one evening, “it is 
April and we haven’t had the X’s to dinner 
all the winter. Shall I write and ask them 
for two weeks from to-morrow ?”’ 


D HER ENTERTAINING HER FRIENDS. 

Mother rustles the pages-of the evening 
paper with a strident sound, inexpressibly 
grating and annoying to me. 

“As you please,” she says, frozenly. 
is your house.” 


“ It 


“That,” I say, in extreme exasperation, 
is arrant nonsense. The house is ours. 
As for the X’s, if to-morrow fortnight is not 
a good time—” 

“Tt is quite 


“ 


as good as any other,” an- 


swers mother, elaborately turning to the 
editorial page. Foolishly I am led into de- 
bate. 


“T know that you don’t like the X’s,” I 
say, “but I am obliged to be civil to them. 
I have dined there three times this winter 
and—” 
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“Of course if you accept their hospitality, 
you must return it.” 

On the conditional clause of that sentence 
mother expends considerable emphasis. 

“ Hospitality?” I argue, hotly. “I accept 
their friendship. I give them mine. They 
are all that is kind and warm-hearted.” 





BERTHA, SPARKING, BEAUTIFULLY DRESSED. 


“Florence,” my mother interrupts me, 
“this is your house—supported chiefly by 
your income. You may invite to it whom 
you please—in ordinary decency. I keep 
house for you. I will order the dinner for 
any one you name and will receive your 
friends politely. But don’t attempt to justify 
the X’s to me. Say that you like them, that 
you are determined to have them, that you 
eare more for their society than—than for 
my—my peace of mind, but don’t—” 

Here she breaks down and rattles the paper 
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violently to conceal her agitation. I am en- 
raged rather than touched. It is so mani- 
festly unjust to place me in such a position— 
a household tyrant bullying a gentle, reason- 
able, elderly woman! 

“T am inviting them for the thirteenth,” I 
announce, scratching my pen loudly. 

The black crimes of the X’s? Idleness, 
extravagance, childlessness, a lack of home 
instinct, a slight tendency toward burlesque 
flirtation, an easy-going philosophy of life. 
Over against these qualities I could set their 
charm: they are both brilliantly lovable; 
their generosity—time, money, interest, and 
labor they will lavish for any one whom they 
like; their indifference to money and in- 
fluence; the genuineness of their intellectual 
and artistic interests. Theirs is one of the 
few houses in town where personal gossip 
is taboo, not from loudly avowed principles, 
but because it is crowded out in the vivid, 
sparkling rush of other talk; one of the very 
few houses where the conversation is really 
a liberal education. 

For ten minutes after I have written the 
notes of invitation I debate whether I shall 
not destroy them and rewrite, inviting the 
guests to a restaurant dinner. (I am thirty- 
eight, remember.) But I dismiss the thought. 
Here is my pretty home, my pretty mother, 
my admirable cook, the mahogany, and the 
blue china in the collection of which I have 
forgotten how I have not succeeded in ac- 
quiring some of the good things of this world 
—people whom I genuinely like, to whom I 
genuinely desire to show courtesy—why 
should I ask them to a noisy, unintimate 
feast at a restaurant? I send the letters out 
to be mailed, and mother, with a stiff good- 
night, goes to her room. For three weeks an 
air of’ formal politeness envelops the apart- 
ment. At the end of that time Cousin 
Maude, arriving with her two babies, her 
nurse, her embroidery-bag, her batch of 
family and household gossip, blows a wind 
from the south upon our congealed affection, 
and the unpleasantness breaks up. 

But it will come again. Some day I shall 
be sauntering down Fifth Avenue in the late 
afternoon, and I shall run into A, B, or C 
sauntering up. He will turn to walk with 
me, to give me a message from his wife, the 
news of a common friend abroad, to show 
me a picture in an art-dealer’s window or a 
piece of Georgian silver in an antique-shop. 
Then we may be guilty of the atrocity of 

















SOME 


sitting in a window in the Holland 
House and drinking our tea together. 
And then I shall go home with fear at 
my heart. I am a woman of thirty-eight, 
to whom A, B, or C is absolutely noth- 
ing but a human being who speaks the 
same language as myself. But to mother, 
A, B, or C is a monster known as a 
Married Man. And a Married Man, in 
the creed of her generation 
and her circle, is a wild 
beast never to be approach- 
ed except when he is sub- 
dued beneath the eye of 
his keeper, his wife. It is, 
to my mind, so crude, so 
provincial—even so vul- 
gar—a view of adult hu- 
man intercourse that I 
hesitate to admit it as the 
opinion of that gentle, deli- 
eate, broad-minded lady, 
my mother. Broad minded 
I say advisedly. Her in- 
terest in politics, foreign 
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and domestic, her sympathy with the prog- 
ress of labor, the keen intelligence of her 
judgments in these departments of affairs, 
are much greater than mine. But the Mar- 
ried Man, off the domestic hearth, remains to 
her as great a bugaboo as the “ Bony” with 
whom the English children before Waterloo 
were frightened. 

Sometimes when my nerves or my temper 
are on edge, I rebel at the attempt to inflict 
the standards of another day and another 
life upon my busy existence. I put it to my 
mother that the profession which compensates 
me for much that I have lost in the game of 
life throws me among all sorts and conditions 
of persons, that upon the breadth and variety 
of my interests, the catholicity of my tastes, 
much of my success depends. I recall to her 
the fact that I am thirty-eight, and mention 
that it is not of an impressionable age at 
which one is liable to fall a sudden victim to 
the allurements of a “ Bohemian” existence, 
or any other lawlessness. But I also point 
out that if, at that age, I have not learned 
wisdom and decorum, she may as well give 
over hoping that I shall ever develop them. 
And mother, grieved to the heart of her, pale 
with the strain of dissonance, answers me 
thus: “TI do not care if you are fifty-eight; 
you are still my daughter.” 
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It is possible, as sundry exploiters of the 
woes of the elderly woman have lately been 
indicating, that we home-staying daughters 
coerce our mothers cruelly, narrow their 
lives, shut them out of interest, order them 
to the rear in the great march with scant 
courtesy, bid them seek the security of the 
wagons and the stores at the tail of the pro- 
cession. But for my part I have not seen 
many examples of this sort of brutality. In 
our menage, for example, my mother is as 
much the head as she was 
in my father’s time. The 
dignity of her usefulness in 
that regard is not infringed. 
The house, shrunken as it 
is, is still my mother’s 
realm and no one disputes 
her rule. Nothing so de- 
lights me as to find her en- 
tertaining her friends and 
contemporaries in it. They 
are few enough, for she 
came to New York too late 
in life to make, with her 
reserved nature, many new 
ties. But such as they are 
I rejoice in them. I sub- 
mit to the deadliest personal 
boredom—I do more, I in- 
vite it, woo it, glory in it— 
in the effort to provide her 
with congenial companion- ~ 
ship. And from my harm- 
less Mollys and Berthas, my 
Y’s and Z’s, she would be 
glad to remove me forcibly! 

Sometimes I have thought 
that I would put it to her 
reasonably — thus: . “ Dear SHE REFUSED 
mother, you have lived your 
life. You had love in its fulness; you had 
years of the happiest, closest companionship 
with the husband whom you chose. You had 
children whom you watched, with swelling 
heart of pride and thankfulness, grow into 
worth. Gradually they have all been taken 
from you but me. Not one blessing of the 
common lot has been denied you, not even 
hardship and noble sorrow. And here I am 
with my thwarted life. Think what home 
meant to you, what you~ husband, your little 








children meant to you, and ask yourself if you 
will ever again interpose the barrier of your 
prejudice between me and any of my poor 
harmless makeshifts for happiness.” 





mad Tevsey . 


That is what I sometimes think of saying 
to her. But of course I never do. Of course 
it would be easier for me to talk to the con- 
ductor issuing me a transfer, the milkman 
depositing the morning jars upon the dumb- 
waiter, about my “ thwarted life” than to my 
mother. (For one reason, I should not have to 
feel their pitying eyes upon me forever after.) 

But even if I could succeed in setting the 
matter before her thus; even if she could 
honestly agree that between the interests and 
the minor social standards of 
a happily married, sheltered 
wife of twenty-five years 
ago, whose profession was 
purely domestic, and those 
of a spinster of to-day whose 
profession is a difficult art; 
even then it would be only 
| for a moment that she would 

understand and _ fervently 
P promise herself an amend- 
ment. And when next I 
suggested the X’s for dinner, 
or recounted, in my recital 
of the day’s doings, the 
meeting or the chance lunch- 
eon with* the aforesaid A, 
B, or C, her shoulders would 
grow rigid, her lips severe, 
and conversation for days 
would languish between 
us. 

Some afternoon, in the 
course of nature, I shall 
come home very slowly. For 
there will be no silver- 
crowned head aureoled in 
the early lamplight, and the 
evening paper will lie in 
untouched folds upon the 
table. And my heart will beat with suf- 
focating pain against my throat, crying out 
to the dear presence that is not there, for 
forgiveness for every little grief inflicted, 
every little joy withheld. 

Perhaps she, too, in her visions, sees that 
desolated home-coming of her child; perhaps 
her heart aches pitifully thinking upon the 
day when her time for concession, for under- 
standing, for the free showing of love and 
confidence, will be past. 

If only that vision might abide with us 
both, how the Irreconcilable Barrier between 
the generations would dissolve, a mere barri- 
cade of mist, in the sunlight! 





AND I POUTED. 











—so many that I might, in the absence of fresher and corroborative 

ones, hesitate now to produce it. The corroborative abound, however, 
and them too I shall presently treat as mentionable. A quarter of a century 
has elapsed, but the appearance then presented to me has visibly not changed 
—and all the less, doubtless, that it was presented in Boston, the city, as we 
had then at least learned to think, of supremely conservative instincts. I was 
spending there three months of the springtime, and it so happened that, 
living in rooms ostensibly furnished, but as nearly as possible void of any 
enhancement of domestic service or other household ministration, I used to 
sally forth for my breakfast, to which convenience prescribed thus a late 
hour, and then walk back, to work, across the pleasant Common and down the 
spacious slope of Mount Vernon Street. This caused my passage almost in- 
variably to coincide with the hour of “recess” of a seminary for young 
ladies flourishing hard by, the attendants at which, in the fine weather, were, 
for purposes of sport, in possession of the public scene. Nobody else, no doubt, 
during that part of the morning, was much in possession—so that the vo- 
ciferous pupils (those of the “most fashionable school in Boston,” as I heard 
their establishment described,) had the case all in their hands. My point is 
simply that, being fashionable, they yet were vociferous, and in conditions 
that, as they ingenuously shrieked and bawled to each other across the street 
and from its top to its bottom, gave the candid observer much to think of. 
They were freely and happily at play, they had been turned out for it to the 
pavements of the town, and with this large scale of space about them for 
intercourse they could scarce do other than hoot and howl. They romped, they 
conversed, at the top of their lungs, from one side of the ample avenue to the 
other; they sat on doorsteps and partook of scraps of luncheon, they hunted 
each other to and fro and indulged in innocent mirth quite as if they had 
been in a private garden or a play-room. 

And yet the scene, alike for its implications and explanations, was of high 
interest; it gave one in a moment the key to so much of the surrounding 
speech. It was to connect itself too, I remember, with a word caught in much 
later years, the amusing mention on the part of an American friend, a lady 
who had married in Europe and was settled there, of a remark made to her 
during a visit that, after a long absence, she had just paid her native city. 
Her old friends there had mustered in force, had rejoicingly crowded about 
her, shrieking a4 l’envi and talking all at once, while she, naturally responsive 
and rising to the occasion, had mingled her own highest note with the in- 
imitable choir. A near relation, tried perhaps, as the inhabitants of the native 
place are in general tried by indications of divergence in the reobserved ab- 
sentee, had been present at two or three of these concerts and then had trium- 
phantly spoken. “How you do, my dear, after all, still enjoy a good yell!” 
On which my friend had, of course, explained that any emphasis at all, or in- 
deed any audibility, had necessarily, in such conditions, to take the form 
of the shout: which plea, however, it had had to be owned, was a dishonest 
evasion—the charge being not simply that she had yelled, but that she had 
yelled with gusto. “That then is what the little schoolgirls, the littler and 
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the bigger, were doing, of old, in Mount Vernon Street,” is the comment I 
remember making at the time. “They were getting into form for the good 
yell, they were acquiring the tone that was afterwards to be of social use to 
them.” It was to be of use—that was the point—not in the gregarious life 
of labor, not in the rough world of the tenement, the factory, or the slum, the 
world unconscious of semitones, of vocal adjustments, but in the drawing- 
rooms and ball-rooms of the best society the country could show. The ob- 
servation of my friend’s critical sister had for me meanwhile the rare inter- 
est and refreshment of being an observation, even if but a limited one; and it 
was to remain, to my consciousness, even after another belated visit of my 
own, almost unique of its kind. 

For even more striking to me, at this recent hour and under the impression 
of a wider view and more evidence, than the fact itself of the crudity of tone 
of my countrywomen in general, was the immunity from comment, from any 
shadow of criticism, that it serenely enjoys. This sinister circumstance of 
the social silence surrounding them was really what had constituted my key, 
as I had called it, to the license of the poor children—poor children of the 
rich—who, under expensive tuition, tuition of a cost often so startling to 
“ European ” ears, were vociferating over the Boston gutters. The supremely 
interesting thing was that, even at the fountain-head ‘of our native culture, 
nobody, and least of all their remunerated instructors, seemed to doubt for a 
moment that these were good formative conditions. The imagination attuned 
to the “ European ” view of what is good and what is bad for growing creatures 
of the more sensitive sex, recoils in dismay before the conception thus involved 
as of the duties and the standards, the general authority and quality, of 

4 such strange presiding preceptresses. The first duty laid upon a 
preceptress, in a society differently constituted from ours, the first 
accomplishment expected, for that matter, either of a competent 
shepherd or of a competent shepherdess of the male or of the female young, 
is to exemplify perfect propriety of vocal tone, perfect harmony as dis- 
tinguished from perfect crudity. Yet it never befell me, that I remember, 
from one end of the country to the other, to hear any such personage, of either 
gender, challenged or checked, made, even in the mildest degree, a subject of 
+h animadversion, in presence of no matter how much displayed unfitness. 
Wasn’t there every ground for one’s wondering, right and left, by the process 
of shouting up and down what streets the intonations of certain apparently 
all-esteemed dispensers of precept and example to young sensibilities had 
themselves, originally and preporderantly, been formed ? 

Such wonderments send one back, all yearningly, to those Early-Victorian 
) and Mid-Victorian governesses of English girlhood, daughters of country par- 
©, sons and half-pay officers, heroines (while their fashion lasted) of sleepy three- 
; volume novels, whose meagre erudition, whose melancholy music, whose paint- 
ing on velvet, it was so easy and so usual to deride, but whose deep-seated 
sense, whose cultivated and consecrated instinct, for the speech of the gentle- 
woman, the product of bowery rural homes uninvaded as yet by the strident 
newspaper, covered a multitude of sins. This lady’s “use of the globes” may 
have been open to revision, but she was, in a thousand cases, an exquisite, an 
almost unconscious instrument of influence to a special end—to that of em- 
bodying, for her young companions, a precious ripe tradition. She often em- 
bodied it, doubtless, better than she knew—even though the most distinctly 
recognized of her functions was to conjure away, in the schoolroom, caught or 
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communicated vulgarities. A fiercer age, at any rate, appears even in her own 
country to have pretty well done with her, if not with the tradition itself; 
perhaps indeed after extracting and assimilating all she had so sweetly and 
so dimly to give. More influences had wrought upon her, mere inspired, pur- 
blind transmitter, than she could at all have named, and it was precisely her 
price that she was the closed vessel of authority, closed against sloppy leakage, 
and that that is one of the ways in which authority can be conveyed. It is 
better to be reduced, under pressure of convenience, to that way than not to 
be able to recognize any way. How, meanwhile, over the vast American dis- 
tances, is authority conveyed? We smile, on behalf of our sisters and daugh- 
ters, at the lean, limited governess; we even smile at the good ladies of the 
higher French convents, with their so arranged and restricted scheme, but who 
were primarily responsible, during long years, for the basis of converse in the 
women of the “best society” the world was to know: yet where, none the 
less, do we see our receptacles? I found it impossible not to feel, with the 
echo of that question in my ears, that to press it very much anywhere, in 
American conditions, would be to elicit the desperate declaration: “ Well, we 
don’t here, you know—in the matter of speech or anything else—acknowledge 
authority!” Which would have been, truly, for the critic, a conquest to treas- 
ure up! 

I should like to insist, for further emphasis, long enough to note an un- 
effaceable impression, that of a large and new, a highly modern private school 
for boys, admirably situated, wondrously appointed in all material respects, 
and in none better, doubtless, than as to its seale of fees. Its architecture, its 
views, its command of country for sports and excursions, its hygienic condi- 
tions, its conveniences of every sort, were apparently well worth paying for; 
but at no hour so much as during the moments I spent in taking all this in 
did the greater educational interest at stake seem to wear so wan and so help- 
less a face. In what form was the tradition of civil speech there to be handed 
on? What provision for it had been dreamed of, and what intonations, in the 
high chambers, the halls of.study, were to prevail? What influences, in a 
word, were to be looked to for counteracting the example of the zealous and 
robust young head master himself, whose vocal formation of his words, whose 
treatment of his syllables, whose confusion of his sounds, whose dire uncouth- 
ness of utterance, in short, testified to an absolutely unawakened conscience ? 
What admonition, of the smallest value, on these matters, was to proceed from 
him? what admonition would such a speaker, in fact, under any provocation, 
D4 be moved to make? I couldn’t shake it off, I confess, the idea of how his ad- 
See monitions in general would be tariffed, with such a “ plant” as I saw about 
me—for indeed it was all “ plant”!—and I thought many thoughts; some in 
particular about the state of mind of parents prepared to pay so much not to 
have their boys taught to speak as gentlemen. I recalled a different order, 
beyond the sea, in which the proviso that the schoolmaster shall speak as a 
gentleman is so absolutely vital. What most beset me; however, perhaps, was 
the wonder of how the dignity, how the general authority, of the pedagogic 
character, the pastoral allocution reduced even to its simplest sounds, could 
operate, could be preserved at all, in such conditions. 

But I must not linger on this haunting reminiscence—which I might yet 
match with several others; even though, if we be not specifically talking of 
the way the boys are neglected, the fact that they are so has its bearing on the 
state of the girls. The finer interest of both facts really lies deep; lies where 
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the explanation of so many American social appearances lies, in that universal 
non-existence of any criticism, worthy of the name, at which I 
have already glanced, and to which we mainly owe (though with 
democracy aiding) the unlighted chaos of our manners. That criti- 
cism in nowhere, in proportion to the need of it, is the visiting observer’s 
first and last impression—an impression so constant that it at times swallows 
up or elbows out every other; though further light seems indeed to break for 
him when, in addition to so intensely missing any play of the precious prin- 
ciple, he makes out that it is not only dispensed with as in no other great 
community, but is ingeniously forestalled, practically interdicted. Then it 
is that he seems really to possess his subject! For it is forestalled, to begin 
with, by Advertisement, on a scale that is a new thing under the sun, and that 
not only takes the wind out of the critic’s sails but blows all there is of it 
straight back into his face. This feature of the unequalled potency of ad- 
vertisement we must indeed reserve some other occasion for considering: what 
is most to the point just here is our observer’s perception of the way critical 
control cannot but so be baffled. It is baffled by the enormous scale of the 
flourishing impunity—the scale an inordinate level democracy, the hugest that 
has yet graced the globe, was alone to be capable of establishing. The im- 
punity defies the criticism, and the criticism, gasping at the impunity, is re- 
duced to the impotence of the traveller, waiting, carpet-bag of notes in hand, 
at a by-station, for the train that whizzes past without stopping. Whence the 
wondrous vicious: circle—the train ignorant of a goal, but never so much as 
slowing up, the traveller conscious of a mission, but never so much as ma- 
king a dash. Whence, in other words, the rare perfection of the impunity, 
assured in advance of the non-intervention of criticism. It has its own note, 
among us; we know it as American impunity, just as we know air-brakes or 
elevators or a thousand other things as American inventions. It has the sign 
that, if it certainly exists elsewhere, among ourselves it essentially flourishes, 
that its growth has been peculiarly favored. Advertisement has been able 
to hold the field for it long enough to make it safe, and that has made all the 
difference. Every place is taken, every seat occupied, there is not even “ stand- 
ing-room only.” Criticism but walks round outside. 

These remarks may appear portentous as applied, even indirectly, to our 
subject, but, certainly, our women’s slovenly speech has its full share of what 
I have called the distinctive note—the note not simply of existing but of 
flourishing. Let alone as it is, how should it not grow great, how should it 
not bristle with every sign of the abuse guarded and protected, almost cher- 
ished? I asked myself on fifty occasions when or where any elder person was 
to appear to me struck with the sounds emitted by any younger; when or 
where any younger was to betray a shade of diffidence in the presence of any 
elder. I was to catch a hint of conceived responsibility as little on one side or 
thie other; so that the perfect comfort, all round, attested the benediction of 
prosperity. And one was to make, in this direction, the strangest observa- 
tions; as to the manner, for instance, in which, even in good old comparative- 
ly conscious New England, the younger species were, positively, without com- 
passion felt for them, without rebuke offered, falling straight away from the 
elder. The New England speech of other years had represented, indubitably, 
and from far back, the highest type of utterance implanted among us. It had 
been wanting in the finer charm, wanting in distinction, touched always with 
a certain Puritan rusticity, as by the echo of the ox-team driven, before the 
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plough, over stony soil, and of the small and circumspect town-meeting; but 
it had its coherence, its congruity, its dignity, and, on the lips of those who 
used it best, it was an interesting, a really tonic form of English utterance. 
It offered, above all, an excellent basis for individual intelligence and virtue, 
the expressional effect of the few capable of taking themselves, and of keeping 
themselves, in hand—capable even of taking and of keeping their wives, their 
daughters, their sisters. I remember well, from far-away years, the recurrent 
impression of the whole matter on passing from Boston to New York and back 
again. The general speech of New York had a way of appearing, by contrast, 
a poor and vain and abortive, an almost unemployable thing; so much more 
positive, more seated and established, or, as a few persons put it even then, 
more “ finished,” was that of the banks of the Charles, dignified as these were 
by the Boston Latin School and by Harvard College. High and fine to this 
hour one’s recall of the local tone of distinguished men—speaking indeed, as 
they did, from a sense into which, by fortunate opportunity in each case, the 
light had been well admitted. And I am perhaps still more piously aware of 
the continued existence of two eminent ladies (to confine the number to those 
it’s convenient to mention), who recently were to strike me afresh as supreme- 
ly perpetuating, for an all but thankless age, the interesting tradition: one of 
them, in the New England capital itself, rarely beautiful of voice, full of 
years and honors, and devoted, with every enhancement of wit and ardor, to 
great causes; the other, of illustrious name, guarding the good idiom, and the 
good use and the pleasant sound of it, in the particular elm-shaded air in 
which it was perhaps most at home, and with a fidelity that fairly makes of 
her admirable continued presence a lesson and a reward for the pilgrim curi- 
ous of history, of poetry, of linguistics. 

One’s stupefaction then was in one’s watching the modern process with a 
mind full of such facts as those—the modern process of the apparently bland 
acceptance of the rising tide of barbarism by those who had so many reasons 
to “know,” and who would have had so many rights to protest. There it was, 
while a whole group of Boston maidens slobbered unchecked, that the restless 
critic, lonely outlaw, could yet supremely feel that, in spite of the dire dis- 
credit attaching to criticism, something still might, as the phrase is, be “ done.” 
What this effective thing may hope to be he doesn’t just now pretend to say: 
all he does is to see a possible first dawn of it in some indication, however 
limited, of the presence and intention of criticism. What will come after it 
will certainly be of profit to see; but without that beginning, still more cer- 
tainly, nothing whatever will come. Everything, on the contrary, will go; so 
far, that is, as there is anything left to go in an order from which—and among 
“such pleasant people,” such animated, bright-eyed young women, all articu- 
lating as from sore mouths, all mumbling and whining and vocally limping 
and shuffling, as it were, together—a small significant occurrence comes back 
to me. I had happened, had perhaps even sought to mention, occasion favor- 
ing, that it was of a fortunate effect, as in the enunciation of such a word as 
“due,” to keep it quite distinct from such a thoroughly other word as “do”; 
and I had ventured to follow this up by the hint that, in like manner, we get 
a value in the articulation of “suit” that we quite lose when we make its two 
vowels operate like those in “ boot”; whereupon I was promptly to find that 
I had challenged a deep-seated scepticism, not to say an appreciable resent- 
ment. But I must wait to tell what came of that. 


To be concluded next month. 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS 
BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW 





ARK! Clattering hoofs and a bugle blown, 
And a cry at the outer gate, I hear! 
There’s one rides far; and, riding alone, 


He asketh a pledge, for parting cheer! 


A stirrup-cup, to the rider, I drank: 
But scarce had the groaning gate swung to, 
When a steed dashed in, with foaming flank, 
And from under his hoof the flint-spark flew! 


The rider cried, as that steed he reined, 


“ Pledge! for to me is your service due!”... 


g D And I filled the cup that had just been drained— 
But I trembled—between the Old and the New! 














SONGS OF THE NEW YEAR 


om» 
With a soothing—with a soothing 
and a fretting, 
Now a shadow-smile, and now a sunlit tear, 


With remembering—with remembering and forgetting, 


And a trembling Hope that cannot part from Fear— 


With a soothing—with a soothing and a fretting, 
Comes the Young, Young Year! 


With a promise—promise and a wild regretting, 
With a call that crieth to the inner ear, 
With remembering—with remembering midst forgetting 
(As the tender green is thridded by the sere), 
With a promise—promise and a wild regretting 
Comes the Young, Young Year! 


* »* 
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I saw the Angel at the loom 
Whence flows the fair About-To-Be: 
I saw the types of leaf and bloom 
That shall enclothe the grass, the 


tree! 


The Angel smiled upon mine eyes— 

My questioning eyes, that sought 
to ask 

The Whence my lips dared not de- 
vise— 

The Angel smiled, and plied his 
task: 
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“T touch to living warp and woof 
Fine dust of flowers that bloomed 
of yore; 
And loveliness that stole aloof 
Shall steal into your world, once 


” 


more! 
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SONGS OF THE NEW YEAR 


, 4 Com Bes | 


When summer flew, with dear delights, 
» And left gray days and lengthening nights, 
And silence piercing-keen; 
When hope had swooned, and joys were 
few, 
I asked myself, what I might do, 


To lessen Winter’s teen! 


Then, far within, I built a nest; 

"Twas softly lined, ’twas warm, ’twas drest 
With all most tender art... 

I found the Little Loves on wing; 

I turned their flight, and home did bring, 

A y To shelter in my heart! 


And this so rich reward have I; 
While frost-motes glitter in the sky 


And storms the rooftree rack— 


The nestling Loves, they stir and sing, 


And make for me a constant Spring, 
Till Spring, herself, comes back! 
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bad NE, two, three,—o-ne, two-oo, thr-eee, 


—onetwothree,” counted Dorothy, 

without time or method. She was 
trying to see two things and not to see one. 
The two things were the little dancing black 
notes on her sheet of music and the clock. 
By lightning twirls of her head she could 
manage them both fairly well, but the notes 
and the figures on the clock-face necessarily 
got a little mixed, which, however, did 
not matter, since Dorothy might as well 
have been playing the one as the other. The 
melody produced by playing the figures on 
the clock would have been no doubt as har- 
monious as the one she was supposed to be 
playing now. 

“ Onetwothree,—one, two-00-00-three-eee.” 
Then, varying it: “ One-two-three, one-two- 
three—there’s "leven minutes more! I wish 
grandmothers kept faster clocks!” 

The one thing Dorothy did not want to see 
was the mother-face on the wall. She never 
looked at it at all, but there was something 
queer about that picture—you could see it 
when you didn’t look. And it was always— 
always—looking at you. 

Mother-faces were probably different. Live 
ones, of course, were not always there, be- 
cause sometimes they—they had to be out 
making calls or—shopping. Dorothy could 
not be definite, because she had never known 
a live one. The only mother-face she had 
ever known was the one up there, that never 
stopped looking. She stole just one little 
glance at it now to see if—but she knew al- 
ready. It was smiling the sad way. Of course 
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she could not have ex- 

pected to find it smiling 

the glad way while she 

j was one-two-threeing like 
that. 

Grandmother Mary was deaf. You talked 
to her through a darling little cunning ear- 
trumpet, and of course always said nice, po- 
lite things that grandmothers like to hear. 
But a person could not practise—* prazit,” 
Dorothy called it still—through an ear- 
trumpet, so it did not matter so much how 
you did that. Grandmother Mary, at her 
peaceful knitting in the other room, could 
not hear this erratic one-two-threeing, and 
so smiled the glad way undisturbedly. 

Suddenly Dorothy stopped playing the 
clock fig—the little black notes—and slid off 
the high stool. She was going to do some- 
thing, and now she knew she had always been 
going to do it. It had always been a little 
way ahead. 

She moved a chair to the side of the piano 
and climbed from one to the other. There 
were a number of ornament things on top of 
the piano, and she had to steer her course 
carefully. When she got just under the 
mother-face she stood up on her feet. Then, 
with rather trembling little hands, she reach- 
ed up and turned the mother-face to the wall. 
The tender eyes in it seemed to follow her. 
She gave a little start when she had ‘suc- 
ceeded in turning the picture, for there they 
were looking at her through the backboard— 
no, oh no, those were only knot-holes! 

After that it was easier to one-two-three 
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haphazard, just to get over the minutes that 
were left. And even as endless a time as 
‘leven minutes ends. If that had meant the 
day’s end of practising all would have been 
well, and it is doubtful if the wickedness 
would ever have entered into Dorothy. But 
there was another half-hour to “ praxit” in 
the afternoon. And to-morrow two more half- 
hours, and two more—and two-mores forevel 
and ever. The Fraulein days that were com- 
ing would be even worse, too, because on 
Fraulein days you had to praxit just so. 

“Oh!” groaned Dorothy, in the loathing of 
her soul. “Oh, how can I bear ’em!” Then 
the wickedness: she would not bear them— 
she wouldn’t—she wouldn’t! She would 
think of a way not to. Dorothy was an expert 
in ways not to. 

Perhaps she thought quicker on account 
of the mother-face being turned away—it is 
not easy to plot wickednesses with mother- 
faces looking straight at you. Whatever was 
the reason, Dorothy soon had her “ way.” It 
was a beautiful one—why hadn’t she thought 
of it before? She had a minute in the midst 
of her triumphing to pity herself for all those 
past half-hours. They might just as well 
have been saved. 

Wallie would be willing. He’d probably 
just as lives, on account of his legs. If they 


wouldn’t go like other people’s he couldn’t do 


Well, 


things like other people, could he? 





’ 


then, reasoned Dorothy, he’d just as lives 
praxit as not. His fingers went splendidly. 

“ And I shall pay him out o’ my ’lowance,” 
she said, aloud; “I shall always pay him. 
I’m not certain how much papa pays Frau- 
lein, but I think—yes, it is prob’ly about six- 
teen cents.” Sixteen cents seemed a suitable 
remuneration. “So I'll pay Wallie that, and 
it "11 make him regular rich!” Dorothy be- 
gan to feel the pleasant glow of a doer of 
benevolences. She would be doing good! 

Wallie was poor now. To dainty Dorothy 
his mended little trousers and the napless vel- 
vet on top of his crutches meant actual pov- 
erty. She would go around the corner into 
Sunny Lane and broach the new and enticing 
plan without delay to Wallie. She was for- 
bidden Sunny Lane, but in the stress of the 
moment she did not remember that—and, 
anyway, the mother-face was turned away 
and Grandmother Mary was knitting deafly 
in the other room. The other room did not 
overlook Sunny Lane. 

“You'll be getting real rich,” reasoned 
Dorothy, around the corner; “and it won’t 
hurt your legs any, you see.” 

“But I don’t know how to—” objected 
gentle Wallie, who up to the present time had 
been honest. 

“That’s no matter a bit!” assured him the 
little thinker-up of wickedness. “I can show 
you how. You look here, Wallie! You watch 





* ONE, TWO, THREE, COUNTED DOROTHY, WITHOUT TIME OR METHOD. 
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my fingers.” And Dorothy executed a sim- 
ple, soundless “melodie” on the doorstep. 
Her fingers trailed up, trailed down, remained 
in one place, and moved automatically up and 
down. “ There!—like that. It’s easy as can 
be. And you keep saying, ‘ One-two-three— 
one-two-three,’ that way. You'll have a love- 
ly time, Wallie. It’s fun—er—I mean I 
guess I should like it if my legs wouldn’t go.” 

“When shall I begin?’ inquired Wallie, 
no longer in doubt. The serpent had trailed 
up, trailed down, his little moral nature in 
the wake of Dorothy’s trailing fingers. There 
was the first small smudge on his little white 
soul. 

“To-morrow morning, half past ten. You 
must praxit half an hour—don’t you go to 
cheating, Wallie!”’ virtuous Dorothy thus 
severely. 

So it was arranged, and the burden of prac- 
tising slipped from Dorothy’s shoulders forth- 
with. She had hired a prary. The name 
was her own, a natural offspring of the relic 
of her babyhood—praxit. She had never 
heard of a proxy, so she did not know how 
near she had happened upon appropriateness. 

She went home and turned the mother-face 
round again. There would be no need now 
to hide it, for Wallie would be the one looked 
at, and probably he would not mind. He 
was useder to mother-faces, for Wallie had 
a live one. 

The plan worked beautifully, except on 
Fraulein days. The praxy was not practicable 
then. Dorothy relinquished her first. wild 
impulse to carry the wickedness even to that 
adventurous limit, and went quickly in to 
Fraulein on the first day. She hud forgotten 
that the mother-face and Grandmother Mary 
would both be there. One would smile and 
smile the sad way, and the other would 
knit deafly and peacefully. - After the 
lesson Grandmother Mary would hold up 
her little silver trumpet for Fraulein to say, 
“ Yes—oh yes, she has her lesson sehr wohl 
gelearned!” and Grandmother Mary would 
smile the glad way. 

It was rather worse than Dorothy had ex- 
pected. Friulein sighed all the way through 
the lesson, till it seemed to Dorothy her 
blundering little fingers played sighs instead 
of notes. She did not look at Fraulein at all 
—at Grandmother Mary—at the mother-face. 
There were so many places not to look! It 
was with a sigh of pure relief that Dorothy 
slid off the high stool at the lesson’s end. 





“Fraulein,” she murmured, ingratiatingly, 
trying not to look anywhere, “won’t you 
please to—to say weather-things in my grand- 
mother’s trumpet to-day? She’s—very fond 
o’ the weather.” For something told the 
child that in the kindness of her heart Frau- 
lein, unadvised, would say the usual thing 
to Grandmother Mary, and even to Dorothy’s 
hardened little nature it seemed dreadful to 
lie through an ear-trumpet. 

It is problematical how long the plan might 
have worked if the praxy had not been taken 
sick. He failed to appear one day to trail 
lean, aimless little fingers over the keyboard 
of Dorothy’s piano. Dorothy waited in vain. 
Then she hurried to Sunny Lane the short 
way, through a loose board in Grandmother 
Mary’s back-yard fence. This was an occa- 
sion for short cuts. 

“He’s awful sick,” was the answer to her 
eager question, and, she noted instantly the 
anxious look on Wallie’s mother-face. Oh— 
oh, she hoped not awful sick Could she— 
yes, she could go in there an’ see him. He'd 
been callin’ for her right along. 

Wallie’s pale little face was not pale any 
longer. It was blazing with fever, and Dor- 
othy had an odd premonition that it might 
set fire to the pillow if some one did not put 
it out. She stood a little aloof from the bed 
in an agony of conflicting emotions—she 
did not feel acquainted with this Wallie. 

One of the emotions was guilt. At the 
instant of squeezing through the loose board 
a startling possibility had come home to 
Dorothy —if Wallie died she was “to 
blamed”! He was stricken for his wicked- 
ness, and it was her wickedness. She had— 
had pollutened Wallie. Grandmother Mary 
had explained pollutened once in a story-book. 

“Are you going to die?’ Dorothy found 
voice suddenly,. but it was not her own voice. 

“ Yes,” came readily from the blazing spot, 
“but I’d just as lives. I always wanted to 
wear white pants. Only ”—he turned a little 
on the pillow, and the danger of conflagration 
increased—*“ only I hope they’ll be long ones 
to cover up my legs. Then if I limped— You 
don’t know, do you, "bout angels limping? 
T shouldn’t s’pose so, should you? I’d rather 
not limp; still, if they were good, long-—” 

“They'll train,” interrupted Dorothy, 
eagerly. She could not have told how she 
knew, but there was no hesitation in her 
mind. They would train. 

“Then nobody ‘ll see,” Wallie murmured, 
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Drawn by F. Y. Cory 
WITH RATHER TREMBLING LITTLE HANDS SHE TURNED THE MOTHER FACE TO THE WALL. 
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* ONE, TWO, THREE,” COUNTED DOROTHY, CAREFULLY. 





comforted. But a new thought hurried into 
his feverish brain. Oh yes, he had been go- 
ing to ask her that when she came. 

“S’posen I see Her, what shall I say? If 
she asks me, you know?” 

“ See—who?”’ quivered Dorothy, but she 
knew he meant the mother-face. If he saw 
the mother-face what should he say ? 

“Maybe She'll ask me, ‘How’s my little 
girl gettin’ ‘long with her praxitin’ now’- 
days? What shall I say?” 

There was unconscious reproach in the 
weary little voice of the praxy. He would 
rather have his wickedness fairly shared. It 
wasn’t all his. 

“Oh, don’t tell her! Don’t tell her, Wal- 
lie!” pleaded, in anguish, Dorothy. 

“ All—all right, I won’t.” For even in 
Sunny Lane and down close to the Great 
Brink one may remember to be a gentleman. 
But, oh, how he would rather tell Her! 

Then to Dorothy came in a flash the aw- 
fulness of not telling Her. For that would 
be—would be—would be a lie! You never 
tell lies in heaven after you have died. The— 
the Footman Angel would turn you out o’ the 


golden gate. If Wallie saw Her, and She ask- 
ed— But perhaps he would not see Her at all. 
There was sudden relief to Dorothy in the 
thought that if there were Sunny Lanes and 
Avenues up there there would be fences be- 
tween, too, and all of the boards would be 
tight. Wallie would never think, in the hum- 
bleness of his little soul, to limp round the 
corner. So he might never see— — 

“Oh, I’m ’fraid he will! I’m ’fraid he 
will!” she groaned inwardly. The relief was 
short-lived. “Don’t you feel a little better 
now ?” she asked, aloud, in her intense anxiety. 

“Oh—oh no; just a little worse,” sighed 
the praxy, with gentle pride. He had neve 
had anything to be proud of before. : 

Then she must take stringent measures. 
She must appeal to some one to come and 
cure him quick while there was enough time. 
There was Grandmother Mary’s doctor— 

“T must go now,” Dorothy said, briskly. 
With something definite to do she shook off 
the paralysis of dread that had seemed to be 
creeping over her. “TI’ll be back again. I’m 
going to get—to see about something. And, 
Wallie—Wallie—” 
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“ What say?” weakly. 

“You needn’t ever be my praxy any 
more.” 

“Course not. They play on harps in 
heav—” 

Dorothy broke in hastily: “I’ve de- 
cided it’s kind of a lie. You needn’t 
ever be it again. Good-by.” And she 
was gone. 

At the telephone at Grandmother 
Mary’s she demanded Doctor Travers. 
He had cured Grandmother Mary a great 
many times, papa once, and herself— 
well, he would have cured Dorothy if 
she had ever been sick. He could cure 
anybody. Only he ought to do it quick 
this time— 

“Oh, hurry—please hurry!” Dorothy 
shrilled into the transmitter, “or maybe 
Wallie ’Il die! . . . What? Isn’t he there 
yet? Tell him it’s me—Dorothy. The 
one that he brought pep’mints to that 
time. If he knows it’s me. ... What? 
Oh, I don’t dare to wait, I’m so ’fraid 
the Lord ‘ll get there first! Please ask 
him to hurry up quick ... no, it isn’t 
me, it’s Wallie. ... What? Oh, it’s you 
—you’re there! You'll come right off, 
won’t you? It’s the littlest house in 
Sunny Lane. You won’t let him die, will 
you? He’d just as lives as not, but 
don’t let him. . . . TI—I’ll be ever so 
much obliged. Ill go right to praxit- 
ing. ... What? Oh, on the piano. You 
know praxiting on the piano? It’s 
awful, but I’ll do it—I won’t hire a 
praxy any more if you'll cure Wallie, so 
he won’t meet my mother in heaven and 
tell her. He’d have to tell her if she 
asked, ‘How’s my little girl getting 
‘long? because the lie part of you 
doesn’t go to heaven. So he’d have to 
answer right out, ‘I’m sorry, ma’am, but 
she’s been hiring a praxy,’ and—and, oh, 
please don’t let Wallie die!” 

A sob crept into the transmitter after 
the torrent of eager little words. But 
Dorothy climbed over the sob and went 
on. 

“THe’s it, you know—the praxy. He 
makes a beautiful one, Wallie does. Per- 
haps it’s his legs—they don’t go. You just 
as lives praxit when your legs don’t go, I 
suppose. But when they do—” another 
sob crept in. Dorothy dropped the re- 
ceiver and sank down in a little soft heap 





SHE DID NOT KNOW HOW LONG SHE STAYED THERE, 
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in the chair she had been standing on. She 
did not know how long she stayed there, but 
a great many things happened. They were 
curious things. 

The room seemed to get dark quite sudden- 
ly, and ghosts came slipping, sliding out of 
the shadow and stood round the chair. Dor- 
othy had been introduced to ghosts by an old 
nurse of hers, and they did not startle her. 
She had always reasoned that things you 
could put your finger straight through were 
not thick enough to hurt you. 

One of the ghosts came on crutches. Dor- 
othy knew at once that it must be the praxy 
ghost, and it did not surprise her that its 
voice, when it spoke, was little and tinkly 
like Wallie’s. 

“He sent me,” it tinkled. “IT’v» come to 
praxit. He couldn’t come, because he had to 
die, so I came. I’m ready to begin.” 

Then the great doctor would be too late! 

“TIt’s—it’s pretty dark faltered 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, never mind that; you don’t have to 
see to praxit. He told me you didn’t have 
to. You tell me when to stop.” 

A strange paralysis seemed to have crept 


here,” 


over Dorothy. She could not move to go to 
the piano—to pull the praxy ghost from the 
stool—to ery out, “ No, no, no!” She could 
not even shut her ears. She had to sit and 
listen. 

The medley of sounds jangled through the 
room. No, oh no, you did not need to see 
to practise the praxy way. But it had never 
sounded as bad as this before. 

Not as—as wicked. Quite suddenly Dor- 
othy knew that the praxy ghost over there 
across the room, in the dark, was playing 
Wickedness, and the hurried rushes up and 
down the keyboard were the variations. 
With a great effort she slid to the floor and 
crossed the room. 

“ Stop — stop— stop!” she pleaded. 
discords ceased instantly. 

“Ts my half-hour up? 
course. 
me—” 

“Qh, I'll never, never!” hurried Dorothy. 
“ You’ve—you’ve graduated,” snatching the 
big word hastily from some little shelf in her 
mind. 

“ With 
ghost sadly. 


The 


Then I'll stop, of 


I'll go away, but any time you need 


dishonors,” finished the praxy 
He seemed a wise, sad little ghost. 





“ OH, DON’T TELL HER, WALLIE!’ 
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PLEADED DOROTHY. 
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The room was suddenly light again, and 
Dorothy was in the big chair, rather cramped 
and stiff, as though she had been curled up 
there asleep. There was no limping little 
ghost playing Wickedness on the piano. But 
there was a mother-face on the wall, looking 
down at her, and to Dorothy’s surprise it was 
smiling the glad way. 

Wallie was going to get better. Dorothy 
slipped through the loose board early next 
morning to inquire. Oh yes, he was going to 
get well; a great doctor had come and prom- 
ised to cure him. He was coming again. 
And Dorothy, looking up into Wallie’s mother- 
face, thought it looked like hers at home, over 
the piano. It was smiling the glad way; 
perhaps that was why it reminded her. Or 
were all mother-faces alike ? 

Rather late that night Dorothy’s father, 
on his way back from his customary trip 
up-stairs to say good night through Grand- 
mother Mary’s ear-trumpet, heard a strange, 
startling sound. It came from the big empty 
parlor; it was the sound of piano notes 


softly, monotonously struck. He stopped 


midway of the stairs to listen, then hurried 
on down. On the threshold he stopped again. 
He could searcely credit his eyes. 

The room was flooded with clear moonlight. 
It illumined all the quaint old-fashioned fur- 
nishings—-the pictures on the wall, the little 
child on the high piano-stool. 

“ One-two-three, one-two-three,” counted 
Dorothy, carefully. She was in her little 
white nightgown, and her bare round legs 
swung regularly as if they were counting too. 
Her hair fell round her intent little face, 
framing it tangledly. She had to peer closely 
at the open book on the rack. She seemed 
to be making up for lost time. 

“Dorothy!” but she did not hear. She 
kept steadily on one-two-threeing. The man 
in the doorway did not know it, but she was 
playing Goodness. The tense little figure, the 
stifly crooked little fingers, showed that it 
was rather a difficult piece to play. 

The eyes of the mother-face above the 
piano and the father’s eyes in the doorway 
seemed. to meet and a smile to cross the 
bridge of moonlight between them, 
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BY CLARENCE URMY 


You slipped your Mother-hand from mine 


And went your way with seraphim, 


But in my heart your voice divine 


Grew never dumb, grows never dim ; 
It leads me up the Path of Dreams 

That rambles through the Vale of Rhyme, 
And on and on by silver streams 

That haunt the Hills of Chant and Chime. 


Your voice ! 


I hear it in the call 


Of woodland wind in redwood boughs, 
And in the wild-bird notes that fall 

Across the field where poppies drowse ; 
And all the sweetness to be found 


In word or tune my songs among , 


Is in the dear and dulcet sound 


I fain would echo of your tongue ! 
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[The following editorial in favor of suffrage for women was written 
by the editor of the North American Review and published in that 
periodical October 3. As was to be expected, it evoked an unusual 
amount of discussion and has undoubtedly helped the cause of woman 
suffrage more than any other individual utterance of recent years. In 
view of its interest, and of its importance to American women, it is 


here republished in full—Eprror or THE Bazar.] 


E are convinced that the time has arrived when the welfare of the 
nation would be most effectually conserved by conferring upon 
women the privilege of voting and holding political office. The claim 
of leaders of the cause that the franchise should be granted because of a 
presumed inherent right we cannot admit. Whether or not in strict con- 
formity with purely ethical considerations, it is nevertheless a fact of surpass- 
ing moment that, since the world began, the possession of power has depended 
upon ability to acquire and hold it. Practically, there has been no change 
in this regard, certainly since the German barons took possession of the 
valley of the Rhine; and, theoretically, custom of long prevalence often con- 
fers authority equal to that of written law. Man himself is not permitted 
in this country to vote except in compliance with arbitrary regulations, which 
universally disfranchise him until he reaches the age of twenty-one, and 
frequently during his entire lifetime. 

Advocates of the change only weaken their case by resting it upon the un- 
tenable proposition that the action of the founders of the Republic in restrict- 
ing suffrage to their own sex was immoral. Nor do they strengthen it by 
insisting that the policy was unwise. The women of a century, or even half 
a century, ago were notoriously unfitted for the performance of political acts. 
They possessed neither of the requisites—education and experience. 

But mighty progress began with the recognition of mental alertness as the 
chief ingredient of real attractiveness in women, and was greatly enhanced 
by the sense of responsibility aroused by their acquirement of rights in 


property. To-day we are satisfied that the intellectual equipment of the aver- 











THE NECESSITY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


age American woman is quite equal to that of the medial man. Morally, it 
is admitted, she is his superior, and therein lies the basis of our conviction that 
as a matter, not of right, but of policy, she should be taken into full political 
partnership. 

The three evils most menacing to the country to-day are (1) debasement of 
moral standards in politics and business, (2) absorption by a few, at unwar- 
ranted cost to the many, of the common wealth, and (3) unreasonable and 
violent expression of resentment by the multitude. With each of these perils 


the American woman is quite as competent to cope as the American man. 


That she would be less tolerant of moral deficiency in a candidate for public 


office requires no demonstration; that, as a careful householder and ambitious 
mother constantly practising economies for the advancement of her children, 
she would take an active part in restraining monopolies from adding undue 
profits to the cost of general living seems evident; that her keen personal 
interest in the preservation and protection of homes and property would in- 
evitably constitute her a conservative balance against the increasing horde of 
foreign-born voters may also, we submit, be accepted as a certainty. 

The time for the effective use of the once-sound objection that she would 
not exercise the privilege, we believe, is past. Until recently, the necessity 
for woman’s influence in politics has not been apparent; it is now, and it will 
become increasingly so during the next few years. It is true, doubtless, that 
at the moment the average woman is not adequately equipped with information 
respecting public affairs; but may not this be due chiefly to the absence of 
occasion for its acquirement? Moreover, is it certain that she is not even 
now as well qualified, at least, as the average unit in the great mass of Ameri- 
can voters? And, at the very worst, would not her mere instinct afford a guide 
wiser and safer than the sordid motives which now actuate so great a pro- 
portion of the electorate? 

For the purposes, therefore, of purifying the ballot, of establishing and 
maintaining lofty standards as to the qualifications required of candidates for 
public office, of effecting an evener distribution of earnings, of providing a 
heavier balance of disinterestedness and conservatism against greed and radi- 
calism, we reiterate the expression of our firm belief that universal suffrage 


has now become, not only desirable, but almost a paramount necessity. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD, 


Scene.—A comfortable piazza of a suburban 
house in West Orange on a summer after- 
noon. Young Mrs. Newbury, blooming 
and peachy, dressed for the street, speaks to 
Elizabeth North, in a tennis suit, holding 
a racket in her hand. 

aa i ee and so your mother told me 

about your wanting to go to college and asked 

me if I wouldn’t talk to you about it, because 
it seemed to her that I, being a married wom- 

OB . s Hs not, of course, but that your 

mother is a married woman too, but her being 

a widow makes it seem not really as though 

she were what you might call married, don’t 

you know, the way I am, for instance, who 
have been married .... let me see, how long 
is it? Almost six years..... why, it is 
six years this next month. I know because 
my cousin Ellen’s little girl had measles that 
year and she was six, and she just got over 
them in time to be the flower-girl at my wed- 
ding; and I remember that because I was the 
first bride in West Orange to have a flower- 
girl, although they have all had them since, 
and there have been such a lot of weddings 
you would think somebody would be able to 
invent something different by this time. Al- 
though nobody knows better than I how hard 

it is to think of anything new to have at a 

wedding to keep it from being just the same 

old thing, because I put off my own for three 
months trying to get some ideas, until I read 
in some paper about this flower-girl business 

(it was new then) and I felt sure that Henry 

would like something original like that, and 

I’ve always made it my duty to do anything 


that would please him, and to know what 
would please him; and it’s on that very ac- 
count that your mother felt that I, knowing 
so much about men, being married and all, 
could give you some good advice; for I think 
it is every woman’s duty to consider first 
what effect anything she is going to do will 
have on men, and I know my husband has 
very decided views on the subject. I remem- 
ber just as well what he said once . . . this was 
before we were married. ... . I don’t know 
that I’ve heard him express himself on the 
matter since then . ... . but I remember his 
saying ..... Dear me! how the scene comes 
back to me! We were sitting in the most 
romantic spot you can imagine, a little brook 
flowing down, you know the way brooks do, 
and trees overhead and grass underfoot, and 
things, and I was sitting on a log in the pret- 
tiest lilac challie I used to have ... . was it 
my challie? Why, no, it couldn’t have been, 
for I gave that to Aunt Maria for cushion- 
covers for the couch in the spare room of her 
summer cottage, and she built that the year 
before I met Henry and she must have fur- 
nished it by that time! But I can’t think 
what I had on, and I always make it a point 
to remember my dresses. I think it is often 
such a help when you are planning your ward- 
robe, because you may be right on the point 
of getting something, and suddenly remember 
that you have had something like that before, 
and never got any compliments when you 
wore it. And so you are saved from getting 
in that state again, which is a mercy, for 
there’s no standard like that, in spite of their 

















saying that some colors always become some 
people and all that, which simply isn’t so... 
you just have to go it blind half the time, 
and then if men don’t like it you give it away 
to a poor relation and don’t get another like 
i that is, if you can remember, 
which I don’t seem to be able to in this case. 
It couldn’t have been my gray and white 
checked silk, for I know Henry didn’t use to 
like gray for me... oh, what could it have 
been! I must have had on something, mustn’t 
I? Perhaps it was just a white dress. They 
bother me so I can’t seem to keep them 
straight as I should. You know, no matter 
how much you put your mind on it, a white 
dress is just a white dress and that is all there 
is to it! 

“ Well, anyhow, Henry sat down on the log 
beside me... . we’d been talking quite 
seriously for a few minutes, which I re- 
member because Henry so seldom talks 
seriously to me not but what, for 
goodness’ sakes, he doesn’t snap me up at 
times now enough to scare anybody who 
didn’t know how irritable he has grown 
since his marriage, and so impatient, too. 
He’s got into the rudest habit of inter- 
rupting . . you wouldn’t believe how 
he does, right in the middle of a sentence! 
But then a wise woman expects men to 
change after she marries them, 
and that is one of the things I 
wanted to say to you after I told 
you what Henry said, which just 
sums up the real opinion of most 
natural, normal men about wom- 
en, and that is I don’t think going 
to college improves your knowl- 
edge of. men’s characters, and that 
is the important thing for a wom- 
an to know .... Oh, you mustn’t 
think that was what Henry said, 
for, mercy me! he’d never had any 
occasion ever to think of such a 
thing. I never dreamed of going 
to college. No, that is what J say.... 
does college life make you...... Oh, now 
I remember! It was a light-weight wool 
dress I wore that day, a sort of a pale 
greenish blue with pale blue trimming on the 
skirt. It was when they wore trimming on 
the skirts. 

“Yes, Henry, in a minute! 

“ There he’s been waiting for me out on the 
driveway to catch the two-thirty train to the 
city and I’d forgotten all about it, but now 
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37 
it’s so late we can’t get that one anyway, and 
I might as well stay and finish my advice to 
you, for I wouldn’t like to feel that you had 
made a great mistake that you might have 
been prevented from by a word from a per- 
son with experience of the world like myself, 
and I would hate to think of your not marry- 
ing well the way I have, for your mother 
would feel as though - . 

“Yes, Henry! 

“Te’s so impatient about catching trains! 





















“ THERE, ULL SIT FORWARD ON THE EDGE OF MY CUAIR.” 


Well, I can’t do better than just quote you 
what he said, although he probably would 
deny it now, for men do whiffle around so, 
but he did say it, and it shows just how they 
all feel. He said he couldn’t abide a wom- 
an no, he didn’t put it just so 
he said he thought it was such an unfeminine, 
unlovely characteristic in a woman to be able 
to Why, yes, Harry, just look up 
here on the porch and you can see that I’m 
coming as fast as I can. 
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“WE WERE SITTING IN THE MOST ROMANTIC SPOT YOU CAN IMAGINE.” 
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“There, I'll sit forward on the edge of my 
chair. That always makes people think you 
are going to start the very next instant. I’ve 
driven off tiresome callers that way lots of 
times. You just sit way forward on the edge 
of your chair and balance, sort of uneasily, 
and look anxious, and after a minute or two 
they sit on the edge of their chairs and bal- 
ance and look anxious, and then if you can 
keep it up long enough they go before you 
are quite killed with their silly chatter; as 
people do talk nowadays without an idea worth 
saying in their heads, so that I don’t wonder 
that French people say that Americans don’t 
know how to converse; although I must say 
when I went to finishing-school, our French 
teacher was the worst chatterer I ever saw 
and we girls couldn’t keep from laughing at 
her all the time; but I suppose she wasn’t a 
type, perhaps. 

“Coming Henry! 

“T must go now, for when he gets that tone 
of voice on he’s just as likely as not to make 
a real scene right before somebody. Well, 
a! there, I'll stand up and pre- 


tend to be buttoning my gloves...... he 
said that he thought it was such a tiresome 
and unwomanly thing to do, because it’s what 
men, poor things! have to do all the time, and 
they want a rest from it when they talk to 
women ; and it’s really a form of being ‘ wom- 
an’s-rightsy,’ and no nice person would want 
to be that if they knew it, only in this case 
they can’t always know it, or they wouldn’t 
do it, and yet they say that is what the pro- 
fessors in women’s colleges try to make you 
do, when so far as men go that is the worst 
thing for you to do... . I’m not expressing 
myself very clearly. It makes me so nervous 
to have Henry waiting for me in that incon- 
siderate way ........ and if men don’t 
like it what use can you have for it? He 
said he thought it was most unsuitable and 
strong-minded for a woman to be able 
Ol ware cnee 

“Henry, I’m positively out of breath, I’m 
hurrying so! 

“For any woman to be able in that bold, 
masculine, intellectual, unbecoming way to 
concentrate her mind!” 
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PART II 
CHAPTER III 


HE injured man’s lips moved, 
but his words were not audible 
to the doctors. They were all 
there still—the homeopath, 
and the allopath, and now the 
family physician whose fa- 
miliar face with its kind, plain features, deep- 
ly lined by thirty years of hard country and 

college practice, hung like a medallion in mid- 
air, bodiless and unrelated, before the pro- 
these saw, as yet, but in 

a strange fashion, bisected horizontally with 
a band of light above, and a streak of dark 
below; the old doctor’s head swung into the 
bright belt, and from the black one something 
struggled up, and fell down again, as an 
amphibious creature climbs out of muddy 

water, uncertain in which element to stay. 

The amphibian was a woman. As the 
power of the ether diminished upon Ferris 
the power of the woman increased upon him. 

The woman seemed, in fact, to fill the world. 





fessor’s eyes; 


Life was the woman, and the woman was 
life. 
Is the infinite surrender which we call 


death a weakness or a strength? Ferris was 
confusedly conscious, even then, of putting 
the question—a familiar one to his habit of 
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mind. It used to be an idle intellectual 
amusement or skirmish; it had assumed the 
swift intensity of personal experience. Wheth- 
er out of a more vigorous condition of being 
he had battled back to a less, or whether from 
a less he had returned to a more—at all 
events, he had returned. When he was a lad 
in the country there was a small, round pond 
in the meadows out beyond the village. It 
was known as the bottomless pit, and it was 
said that no man had ever been able to 
fathom it. The children used to go and stand 
on its edge, quaking, and throw their little 
plummets into its green surface. Ferris 
thought of that sickly, small, green pond. He 
seemed to himself to have tottered into it, a 
terrified -child, and then to have clawed his 
way up from its bottomless gulf. 

He did not ask anybody if he were going 
to live. He felt that he should. He should 
live—to be a trouble to Tessa. Tessa was 
sitting very properly beside the couch—oh 
yes, and picturesquely enough. Tessa would 
be picturesque whether he lived or died. Her 
intensely black eyes (she had Italian blood 
in her two or three generations back) were 
smarting with impulsive tears; these rolled, 
but did not redden; she had her charming 
look; her babyish lip was quivering; she had 
put on her embroidered jacket, and a foamy, 
crimson-edged Persian scarf was floating 
about her throat; no doubt the room was too 
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cold for her; the windows in the alcove were 
flung wide, and a few drops of rain ventured 
in; one or two struck her pale, pearl broad- 
cloth skirt, and she wipéd them away care- 
fully. Ferris, in his bandages, lay staring 
upon her. After a hesitation, he feebly put 
out his hand. The doctors turned their backs, 
and two other persons who were in the room 
left it abruptly. 

Tessa laid her little fingers in her husband’s 
cold, weak grasp. She began to sob without 
restraint: 

“Myrton! Myrton! ... Does it hurt you 
dreadfully? I would have stayed, but they 
wouldn’t let me. You know how ether affects 
me—they said I couldn’t be any help. I made 
them promise to call me the moment you came 
to... . What can I do for you? Wouldn’t 
you like another pillow? ...I told Ann to 
air the sheets,” added Tessa, with a certain 
complacency in having thought of it. “ They 
said you couldn’t be moved to-night . . . you 
poor old boy !” 

Tessa finished with real, stinging tears 
whose effect upon her appearance she did 
not consider; nobody was looking but Myr- 
ton. Her last four words were quite 
genuine; they seemed to the husband to be 
compact with womanly feeling and wifeli- 
ness; he could not remember when Tessa had 
spoken to him in that way. His head swam 
—he was so weak. The moment seemed to 
him worth its cost—anything, yes anything, 
that would make Tessa turn to him like this. 
He would have plunged and broken his body 
and soul down any chasm outside (or perhaps 
inside) of hell for Tessa’s responsive ten- 
derness. He loved his wife so much as 
that. 

“ Teasie!” he said, brokenly. “ Teasie dear!” 

Tessa began to sob again. She stooped to- 
wards him, and kissed his bandaged face im- 
pulsively. It was not a very gentle kiss; it 
hurt him; but he would have perished of the 
pang before he would let her know that. 
His hollow eyes grew luminous with a deep, 
inward joy like that of a smouldering fire 
which flares when it is fanned. 

“Poor Teasie!” He spoke as if it had been 
Teasie who met with the accident. “ Don’t 
mind it, girl—so much.” 

The excitement of this short interview with 
his wife exhausted him more than he would 
have believed possible; his head grew limp 
on his pillow, and Tessa, in her thoughtless 
way, cried aloud for help. The doctors re- 


entered the room hurriedly; Mr. Hildreth 
anxiously joined them; he was followed by 
the junior student, Harry Sheffield. 

“ There are too many of us,” said the family 
doctor, peremptorily. 

When Ferris recovered himself the strange 
physicians had gone away, and the’ others 
were about to follow them. Sheffield, who had 
crossed the room, returned abruptly, and with- 
out asking permission of any one, knelt by 
the couch of his professor. His young, in- 
determinate face was real with emotion. 

“ Just tell me this,” he pleaded, “and then 
T’ll go. Was it my fault? Did I do anything 
wronz—to the machine?” 

“ My dear boy—no. Not a thing.” 

“Trip told me to fire her up,” urged Shef- 
field. “He said you wanted me to.” 

“He did—did he? The rascal!” A wry 
smile twisted the father’s face. “ His mother 
and I must reckon with Trip. No, my lad 
—no. Don’t distress yourself. The machine 
—TI think the machine shied. Nothing left of 
her, is there? Thank you, Harry.” 

Ferris regarded his favorite student af- 
fectionately. Harry left the room without 
speaking again; his head fell forward a little. 

“T think,” said Tessa, in a few minutes, 
“that I had better make sure Ann has done 
those things the doctors wanted her to.’ 
Tessa, too, went out. Mr. Hildreth, it ap- 
peared, was about to follow her, but Ferris 
detained him. 

“You'll tell them, won’t you, that I meant 
to be at the Faculty meeting? About those 
electives—would you mind taking my proxy, 
President Hildreth? You know where I stand 
—particularly about the Greek. We must 
work together to carry that. I—am disap- 
pointed not to be at the Faculty meeting.” 

The older man put out a shaking hand; he 
could not speak, and did not-try; he left the 
room abruptly. 

Ferris found himself alone with his own 
doctor, who, it appeared, had prepared to 
stay the night out. It was some time before 
Mrs. Ferris returned, and when she did, the 
doctor sent her away. 

“You will need your sleep,” he said, curtly. 
He tried to remove the dog, but Ferris en- 
treated him: 

“Don’t you see? It’s all I have.” 

Philos remained upon the foot of the couch. 
The spaniel’s wide eyes seemed not to re- 
ceive sleep; now and then he softly licked the 
spot where the blankets covered the feet of 
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his master; he did not stir to move upwards 
where the dear hand lay, lest he jar the suf- 
fering’ man. Philos had a supercanine 
gentleness. It surpassed the tenderness of 
any woman whom Ferris had ever known. 

However it might have been with Philos, the 
old doctor did not sleep at all.- Instant and 
able, he gave to the patient the impression 
of omnipresent, if not omniscient mercy. He 
was not a great physician, but he was an 
honest one—he never assumed a case for which 
he was not equipped—and Ferris trusted him. 
He felt grateful to the doctor, but perceived 
that he need not take the trouble to say so, 
as the two went down together into the depths 
of that unfathomable night. It seemed, like 
the small round pond, to be without a bottom. 

Ferris did not ask the old doctor whether 
he were going to live. He was afraid he 
should. 


He was still afraid to ask questions when 
the surgeon from Boston, and the surgeon 
from New York—the cousin of Tessa’s, sum- 
moned at her wish—were brought to Rout- 
ledge in his behalf. It was noon, and a warm 
one, and the window towards the cosmos was 
open from the top. The screen was removed 
for the winter. One crimson flower stretched 
into the room and regarded him with its 
golden eye while the surgeons were at work. 
When they had finished, the surgeon from 
New York shut the window and beheaded the 
cosmos. Ferris uttered an exclamation. 

“What's the matter?” asked the surgeon 
from Boston. 

“He has hurt it,” explained the patient. 

“Hurt what?’ demanded the surgeon from 
New York. 

“ Why, the flower.” 

The surgeons exchanged glances. Their 
scientific eyes said, “ He is still wandering.” 
They went into another room to finish the 
consultation, but the old family doctor lin- 
gered long enough to pick up the guillotined 
cosmos and put it in the patient’s hand; he 
knew pretty well how the professor felt about 
flowers; perhaps he took the trouble to think 
what “people of importance” these delicate 
friends were likely to become to this mangled 
life; this was the more kind in the country 
doctor because he was laboring under intense 
and quiet excitement; he did not consult with 
eminent men from New York or Boston often, 
and had never had the proud privilege of 
calling two to one case before. Then, it could 


not be denied that he was attached to the 
patient. 

Ferris lay still with the beheaded cosmos 
in his hand. Through the closed door the 
monotonous murmur of the surgeons’ lowered 
voices reverberated like cannon in his ears. 
Trip ran thumping across the hall, and 
slammed two doors. Philos, outside, was 
barking at the horses with the bitterness of 
the gentle when aroused. Plainly, Philos at- 
tributed his master’s misfortunes to the medi- 
cal profession. Ferris smiled and fingered— 
although, being a flower-lover, he did not 
destroy—the petals of the crimson cosmos. 


“They save me— 
Save me not, 
—Save me. 

not,” 





he repeated. The old doctor came back pres- 
ently, and said good-by; he observed that a 
surgical nurse would be sent from the city. 
Ferris made no inquiries, and the old doctor 
took the Boston surgeon to the train. The 
New York surgeon stayed to luncheon with 
Tessa. Tessa was charmingly dressed that 
morning in her house gown with the touch 
of orange—not too much—and looked ten 
years younger than she was. She came in 
kindly enough and asked Myrton if there were 
not something she could do, but she hurried 
back to her cousin. Ferris could hear their 
voices, but not their words; they were sitting 
upon the sofa in the hall before the fire- 
place. The hall opened through the centre of 
the large house; from it, at right angles, an- 
other passageway ran to the study; two doors 
intervened. Through these doors Tessa’s so- 
prano pierced; now and then she laughed. 
The two seemed to be having a good time. 
The injured man lay looking at the window 
where the green neck of the beheaded cosmos 
protruded. After a while the two in the hall 
stopped laughing, and Tessa, it seemed, stop- 
ped talking. Then Trip bumped, slamming 
in, and flung open all the doors he could find; 
shouting and calling his mother, he stamped 
back into the front hall, where he broke 
like a white squall. Tessa could be heard 
plainly, scolding the child—but prettily; she 
always scolded prettily before callers. 

“Go right away, Tripsy, and be sure to 
shut the door.” 

Trip went away, but when had Trip ever 
been known to shut a door? 

In shattered sentences the voice of the New 
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HE Dib NOT TELL TESSA HOW HE FELT, THE NEXT TIME SHE CAME IN TO SEE HIM. 
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York surgeon came stabbing across the con- 
siderable space between the study and the hall. 
“No, I cannot give a positive prognosis.” 

“ But—” persisted Tessa; her question was 
inaudible. 

“Oh, if you want the truth—” 
geon lowered his voice. 

“T should think I might have it from you, 
Dick.” 

Tessa would coquet with Gabriel or Azrael. 
Ferris acknowledged as much to himself, but 
with more amusement than disturbance, in 
the definite pause before Dr. Pierpont said: 

“The fractures are the least of it. Those 
we can— The wounds are not serious—at 
least none but the spine or brain. 
He will be disabled perhaps crippled 
OP as 

There, Trip shut the door. To say that he 
banged it was a matter of course; the stout 
house, built on honor, shook to its oaken 
nerves and sinews. The wounded man re- 
ceived the shock as the house did, without an 
outery. He lay looking at the flower in his 
fingers. 

Some one put it in water for him, that 
afternoon, since he seemed to wish it. The 
next morning it was the only one of its 
family left alive. The “ golden and glorious ” 
October had died suddenly in the night. A 
stinging frost had bitten the world. 

The song with the inadequate close that 
the professor used to give his classes clicked 
through his brain: 


The sur- 


Spent and retreated, 
Autumn defeated! 
Furl ye your banners—the battle is done! 


The cosmos, shrivelled through all its deli- 
eate anatomy, drooped outside the window, 
every star of it, every eye of it, quenched or 
closed. ; 

In the vase on the table by the couch-bed 
the living flower regarded the dead ones. 
Ferris took it with his weak fingers; it lay 
upon his heart like a mystical and terrible 
order that he must wear. 


CHAPTER IV 


OVEMBER is the athlete’s month. 
N Baseball is a memory, but golf dies 
hard, and football seems to have 
achieved a personal immortality. Routledge 


throbs with virile young life, and in the first 
crisp weather the college pulsated into every 
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form of physical activity that its hot heart 
could fancy, or its inventive head devise. 

The disabled professor lay on his study 
couch and listened to the students tramping 
by; as they swung along they sang and 
shouted. The college seemed to have become 
all arms and legs and lungs. Muscle was 
the popular elective. Of what consequence 
was mere mind?. What, indeed? It was 
but four weeks since the automobile shied, 
and he would have given his Chair to 
be one of those boys—the roughest, the rawest, 
yes, the most stupid—anything that could hold 
a bat or a brassie, anything that could run 
and leap and roar in the masculine autumn 
air. 

Tessa used to come in and tell him about 
the games; she said she thought it woul.] 
amuse him. After the surgical nurse arrived, 
Tessa continued to go to the games. Shef- 
field came, too, and sat by his professor and 
talked the patois of the links: 

“You know, sir, you used to say our club 
had a tournament every fifteen. minutes. 
There’s another one on for to-morrow.” 

The professor was fond of Harry Sheffield. 
The lad was privileged, and ran in and out 
like a younger brother or an elder son about 
the house. Sheffield was not a scholar, only 
a clean, sunny, sporting lad. All his talk 
(it struck the sick man) was of things that 
could be done with hands and feet, with arms 
and legs and lungs. He seemed to have no 
vocabulary but that of the campus and the 
links, the road and the field; he brought into 
the sick-room the sting of the happy weather, 
the wings of out-of-doors, the glories of 
muscular manhood, the eestasies of paradise 
lost. The surgical nurse sent him away. 
She was a middle-aged woman, and had the 
insight of her experience; her cuffs were deep, 
and her cap was high; she wore spectacles 
with a line across the lens; the patient did 
not look at her when he could help it. 


The study was twenty feet square; its al- 
cove measured seven feet the narrow way, 
thus offering Ferris a map of existence cover- 
ing twenty by twenty-seven feet. It had 


proved impossible or unsafe to move him; and 
then, as Tessa said, it would be so much 
easier to take care of him on the ground 
floor. 

The aleove was protected by thin folding- 
doors, painted white, as all the interior deco- 
ration of the house was; these doors, though 
































usually open, could be closed, if necessary, and 
one fold like the fly of a screen remained per- 
manently fast at the foot of the bed-couch 
which the patient had retained by preference; 
it was a broad, modern affair, luxurious of 
its kind, than which nothing could be easier; 
he had some notion of his own about it which 
the nurse translated indulgently: “He likes 
to think that he is not quite sick abed.” 

Both the study and the alcove were alive 
with books; these climbed from floor to ceil- 
ing in deep white cases set into the thick 
walls. The professor’s empty study-table 
stood just within range of his eyes. 

Those travelled from a thick, green carpet 
to a cool, green papering, fortunately of a 
soft tint, undishonored by design. Tessa 
had put up a large portiére as soon as it was 
decided that Myrton was to stay in the alcove; 
she regretted that the portiére must be green 
(which was not Tessa’s color), but distinctly 
felt that, as a background for her charming 
figure, it would hold more possibilities than 
white paint. There were two windows in 
the study; and in the aleove two; through one 
of these the dead cosmos looked in upon the 
disabled man; rather, one should say, it 
seemed to try to look, but could not, because 
it was dead. At the side of the couch was the 
inevitable small stand of the sick-room; across 
its petty dimensions, flowers, medicines, maga- 
zines, mail, and newspapers came and went 
as if they came or went not, before the in- 
different eyes burning in the white face upon 
the pillow. Upon the floor in the corner 
Philos’s basket stood against the white book- 


ease; the little dog had slept there every- 


night. 

“He will keep me awake crying wherever 
else you. put him,” Ferris had suggested. The 
astuteness of love prevailed, and Philos stayed 
beside his master; he made no more noise 
than a girl at a secret rendezvous; the spaniel 
moved stealthily, as if watched by unfriend- 
ly powers inclined to separate him from the 
beloved; he got in and out of his basket on 
padded tiptoe; when a thin hand hung down 
—sometimes it did hang down—from the edge 
of the bed, Philos crept up like a sigh and 
kissed it ecstatically. 

There were some pictures in the study—not 
many, because books had dispossessed them, 
and the few which had crept in could not be 
seen from the couch; in the aleove there were 
none; the old paint was of bluish white, upon 
the folding-doors. Above the white surface 
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of the bed Tessa had thrown a company face 
of light Oriental silk, patterned in gold and 
green. Ferris did not like it; he thought it 
effeminate; but he did not protest; he seldom 
protested at anything Tessa did; when he par- 
ticularly resented the silk counterpane, he 
pushed it off. It was beginning to occur to 
him that he could use his hands. 


There, in that comfortable hell, the hurt 
man raved. 


He raved, but it was without speech or 
language. The smoke of his torment went up 
silently. It did not take him long to find out 
that there is no common vocabulary between 
the sick and the well. 

At first, with the naiveté of a man who had 
never been ill, he commented upon the tragic 
miracle—clearly, it could be no less—of which 
he was the victim. What black diviner had 
ordained that he, Myrton Ferris, should not 
be able to move? What natural law could 
have pinioned his proud physical personality ? 
If he had been some anemic, stooping pro- 
fessor, narrow-chested, faint-blooded, taking 
a decorous constitutional to the post-office, or 
a pious ride in the family carryall—but six 
feet two, and forty-four chest measure, the 
finest deltoid on his old college team, the 
champion of the links, the winner of a dozen 
cups, put away on closet shelves at Commence- 
ment time, lest they fail to reflect literary 
credit upon the Chair when the trustees came 
(but boyishly visited and cherished when no- 
body was looking)—he, the subject of this 
infernal sorcery, the plaything of a monstrous 
fate, smitten at one stroke, from man to 
mummy—he ! 

He began by maintaining that the thing was 
impossible. He said so to the college presi- 
dent in a quiet, polemical manner such as he 
would have used in arguing a difficult propo- 
sition before his classes. He said so often 
to the doctor and the nurse; he called their 
attention in the tone of an advocate to the 
nature and variety of his sufferings; he in- 
clined to arraign them for these, as if his 
misfortune were their fault; he levied their 
sympathy as a matter of course; it occurred 
to him that they were paid to give it, and 
that he had a right to its expression. He 
found in himself a tendency to stand upon 
this right. It was some time before the hu- 
morous side of it struck him. But one day 
it did, 
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The surgical nurse found his pillow wet. 

“ What’s this?” she asked; at the worst of a 
bad case she had never seen her patient weep. 

“T have been crying,” the professor ha- 
stened to explain. “ That is, I laughed until 
I cried. I couldn’t help it. You must ex- 
cuse me, Miss Binder. I am sure you will 
understand the—the absurdity of my position. 
Its full force has, I believe, but this moment 
struck me.” 

The surgical Miss Binder did not under- 
stand in the least; her professional training 
had taught her not to understand, but to ac- 
cept; therefore had she risen to her present 
pinnacles. 

“A sick man,” argued Ferris, “ expects, he 
really expects people to care. He assumes 
that he is an object of interest to the able- 
bodied. He hands his physical miseries 
around, he offers his symptoms as if they were 
pink lemonade, or nuts and cider—something 
to entertain his friends with. He is the dis- 
penser of an unconscious egoism—the host 
of his own agonies. He is subject to the most 
tremendous delusion outside of bedlam.” 

Miss Binder gazed through the line that 
divided the lens of her spectacles; it was as 
if on one side of the line she could read the 
face of her distinguished patient, while on 
the other side she could not; the result was 
an optical obscuration, disturbing to a nurse 
with so high a cap and so deep a cuff. 

“ Sir?” said Miss Binder. “I am sure,” she 
added, “that I have not found you a trouble- 
some patient. There are plenty of them.” 

“Thank you, Miss Binder,” said Ferris, 
more gently. He perceived that Miss Binder 
meant to pay him a compliment. 

His barbaric impulse was to fling a pillow 
at her, and knock her glasses off, but a crip- 
ple is denied the luxuries of barbarism. He 
spent an hour wondering what would have 
happened if he had flung a pillow at Miss 
Binder. The hideous thing was that his mind 
was reduced to the infinite pettiness of the 
unoccupied. He had only Miss Binder to 
look at. 

Tessa was greatly in demand by the stu- 
dents who were training for the great game 
before Thanksgiving. Tessa maintained that 
the sacred duty of a professor’s wife was to 
interest herself in the students. Her hus- 
band had never combated this view of their 
professional relations to the college, nor had 
he seen any reason to do so. He had regarded 
her half-maternal, half-coquettish attitude to- 


wards the boys with the amused tolerance of 
a busy man for the caprice of a charming 
and idle woman. 

If it occurred to him now that the surgical 
Miss Binder, considered as the sole solace of 
a desperate and desolate cripple, had her visi- 


‘ble limitations, he did not complain. He sel- 


dom did complain to Tessa, or of her. He 
was used to expecting little of his wife, ex- 
acting nothing, and receiving what she chose 
to give. 

Indeed, he felt that Tessa had, on the 
whole, been kind to him since the accident. 
He was sure that she had tried to do the 
proper thing, or even the wifely one; she 
looked after his meals conscientiously, and 
sat with him generally two hours when the 
nurse was off duty. As Tessa said, she must 
save her strength. Married happiness, like 
most things, is chiefly a matter of definitions. 
Ferris had long ago perceived that he and 
his wife defined the nature and domain of 
love by a different lexicography. But he did 
not love her the less for that. 

At first, he had sometimes uttered even to 
her the qccasional outcries of physical suffer- 
ing which his inexperience of it wrung from 
him; and which, on the whole, it is natural 
to suppose that the closest relations of life 
may tolerate or even welcome. When he 
had said: “The pain is here,” “The 
worst is there,” “I have such and such 
distress,” Tessa had returned a_lady- 
like attention; she was never brutal. Once 
she had kissed him; he could remember 
but once. Then, one day he heard her telling 
Harry Sheffield on the piazza how greatly 
her husband’s sickness wore upon her. “It 
depresses me,” she pleaded. 

The hurt man turned his face upon the 
pillow; he looked out of the window at the 
skeleton cosmos whose little brown bones 
were stark against the November sky; he did 
not tell Tessa how he felt the next time she 
came in to see him. 

It is one of the overlooked conclusions of 
human experience that heaven requires two, 
but hell needs only one. After the day when 
the surgical Miss Binder found him laughing 
till he cried, Myrton Ferris retreated slowly 
into the reticence of his lot. That touch of 
irony had saved the last defence of the sick— 
his self-possession. This protecting power is 
as delicate as the electric communication with 
a submarine mine, but as formidable. Be- 
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yond it, neither insolent sympathy nor igno- 


rant neglect can penetrate. 

A finger tip upon an unseen button, and 
heaven and earth shall be rent. Hell, as we 
say, is left; and therein the besieged enters 
with his inestimable privilege—the right to 
bear his own pangs without expression or 
society. 

Whether he had seen the worst, or only the 
first circle of his inferno, Ferris gradually 
ceased to ask himself. Something of the 
grimness of all intense resolve overtook him. 
Soul and body clenched to his fate. He was 
entirely occupied in bearing it decently. 

Tessa said she thought he was very much 


_better. She wrote to her cousin in New York 


and suggested that he come on at once. This 
Dr. Pierpont cordially agreed to do, and cheer- 
fully spent an evening with Tessa, while the 
patient waited for the bass and soprano of 
their voices to subside from his ringing ears, 
so that he could go to sleep. 

Ferris did not ask Dr. Pierpont any ques- 
tions about his own condition. Perhaps he 
was still afraid to; perhaps he had the in- 
stinctive repugnance to being at a disadvan- 
tage before the family of his wife, which is 
as old as the marriage bond. 

That had been one of the pleasant things 
about Tessa—she had never crowded the 
house with her relatives; she had not exacted 
of him that prolonged and wearing domestic 
entertainment of alien natures which a man 
of business can undertake without damage to 
his work, but a man of letters cannot. 

In fact, Tessa did not think much about 
her relatives; these were few, and absorbed 
in their own affairs. “Her parents were not 
living; her stepmother had never been at- 
tached to her. There was a stepsister, the 
child of another marriage—and this cousin. 
Ferris had only a vague and remote acquaint- 
ance with the members of his wife’s family. 

He listened to the irritating, uneven sounds 
of the bass and soprano in the long draw- 
ing-room beyond the hall. Every nerve of 
him struck high and low keys, as if he had 
been a human piano on which they played. 
The duet did not cease until eleven o’clock. 


CHAPTER V 


TT has been said that the happiest people 
| in the world are the convalescents. It 

now appeared that Myrton Ferris was pre- 
paring himself to be classified among this 
fortunate species. His hopes, like his 


wounds, had healed by the first intention. 
His courage, like his fractures, mended 
vigorously. He was by rights of so joyous 
and so wholesome a temper that the gloom 
of the sick-room dissipated far more easily 
than it had formed. Scarred, and weak, and 
wasted, he smiled up from his pillows like a 
boy recovering from a scrimmage at football. 

He was surprised that he experienced any 
difficulty in leaving his bed. His knitted 
bones, his healing tissues, laughed. The blood 
beat in his veins. His athletic heart and his 
splendid, his savage digestion rallied to him 
—the allies of the scholar’s out-of-door life, 
reinforcing his physical extremity. Not a 
stroke of the brassie on long, sunlit links in 
gleaming October afternoons but stood him 
in loyal stead. Not a feathered oar drip- 
ping in summer waves but nerved him now. 
Not a whirl on the wheel, not a tussle at the 
bat, not a grip on the alpenstock,—no, not a 
record on the motor that had betrayed him— 
was wasted to him in the supreme contention 
between battling will and beaten body. 

“It’s to be man or mummy—as I said,” he 
thought. 

Now, while a moral malady can always be 
conquered by the determination to conquer 
it, a physical malady may or may not be; 
or may indeed be aggravated by the provoca- 
tion of the effort. : 

Ferris’s persistence of energy ebbed upon 
itself. He exhausted himself in the con- 
flict with exhaustion, and impeded his re- 
covery in demanding it. His purpose to get 
well was like a tide that had risen against a 
breakwater built in a new location. Ex- 
perience had given him respect for his own 
will, as that of a successful scholar always 
does. He had spent his youth in the selec- 
tion of values; he was expert in discarding 
the unimportant, in conquering the unruly, 
elements of life. He had obtained what he 
desired, and had done the things he chose. 
Position, preferment, honor, had come to him 
with no more than the happy effort which is 
the condition of being to a healthy and in- 
tellectual man. Everything so far had yield- 
ed to him like a ball to a driver, or a keel to a 
rudder; all things—except one. The only 
thing which had defied Ferris was that which 
he supposed himself to have mastered more 
absolutely than any other in the world— 
the softest, the slightest, the weakest—a 
woman; his; a wife. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ginia. 

I was at my grandmother’s, where all 
the family would hold their annual reunion 
the next day. 

The Yule-log horn sounded its cheerful 
note. The great hickory log, which had lain 
on its forked branch sup- 
port threugh months of 
golden sunshine and mel- 
lowing rain, was carried 
in on the shoulder of the 
strongest negro on the 
plantation, followed by a 
rollicking troop of Christ- 
mas revellers, white and 
black. From the oldest 
to the youngest, from the 
master to the most imp- 
ish little pickaninny, all 
had an affection for the 
old Yule log. 

Not the smallest frag- 
ment of the old Yule log 
must be left when the 
twelve-day feast was over. 
Therefore had it lain 
seasoning in the sunshine and the starshine, 
in the rain and in the wind, in the frost and 
in the dew, in winter cold and summer warmth, 
that it might be well prepared to give up its 
treasure wholly to the fire. Had a remnant of 
wood remained in the ashes, disaster would 
have marked the passage of the months until 
the next Yule log had removed the ban by 
yielding itself up wholly to the sacrifice. 
Virginia had not received with the traditional 
heritage the ancestral custom of preserving 


|’ was Christmas eve in my dear old Vir- 





IT WAS CHRISTMAS EVE, 


DALTON STEVENS 


a fragment of one Yule log as a lighting-torch 
for the next. 

There was a peculiar sacredness in the 
ashes of the Yule log, which were carefully 
saved apart from others. The lye made 
from them was of magical efficacy in the 
manufacture of soap, bringing it more surely 
to the much-desired hard- 
ness and excellence. 

The Yule log was put 
at the back of the great 
fireplace, and in front of 
it were piled cobs, chips, 
and kindling-wood, known 
to the plantation servants 
as “light ’ood,” a con- 
traction for “ light wood.” 
Then followed the cere- 
mony of lighting the 
Yule log. This was done 
with a wax candle made 
in the home kitchen by 
the careful hands of 
Aunt Dilsey. 

Watching the process 
of manufacture was one 
of the most fascinating 
occupations of my childhood. Sometimes 
good old Aunt Dilsey gave me one of the 
doubled and twisted cotton strands to draw 
through a tube in the tin mould to form the 
wick, and I felt hke a conquering hero when 
the end of the string emerged from the slen- 
der pointed end of the tube. There were six 
of these tubes in Aunt Dilsey’s mould, and 
when they were all provided with wicks she 
permitted me to thrust through the loops of 
the wicks at the top of the mould the little 
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sticks which rested on the frame, and allowed 
the wicks to be drawn tightly through the 
tubes and tied securely at the lower end. How 
often I watched Aunt Dilsey pour melted 
white wax into the tubes around the wicks, 
feeling all the time that I was assisting at a 
magic incantation. The time of greatest ex- 
citement was when, after the candles had stood 
for some hours in a cool place to harden, Aunt 
Dilsey would cut off the knots at the bottom of 
the tubes, and take hold of the cross-sticks and 
pull steadily until six long beautiful white 
waxen cylinders would come out of the mould, 
each with a tuft of soft white cotton at the 
tapering end. Each time that I watched the 
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candles come out of their cylindrical cells it 
seemed a separate and distinct miracle. 

One of the wax candles was lighted and 
placed in the hand of the youngest child on 
the plantation, regardless of color. The 
master of the household then guided the lit- 
tle hand until the flame formed a cross. Then 
the tongues of fire leaped up and caught the 
Yule log, and climbed upward and over it 
until it was all ablaze with Christmas joy. 

Old Santa’s rack, which was used to hang 
his stockings upon, was brought in by Uncle 
Charles and placed over and in front of the 
mantelpiece. Nails for the stockings were 
driven into it for all the family, whether they 
were present or absent, 
and, that no mistake 
might be made about the 
presents, over each nail 
was printed the name of 
the one for whom it was 
intended. Aunt Serena 
brought in the basket of 
stockings that she had knit 
of the finest spun cotton or 
wool, which she hung up 
for Santa Claus, singing 
her Christmas incantation, 
“Christmas comes but 
once a year, en black en 
white bofe has dar shear.” 
The loved ones who had 
gone before were remem- 
bered as well, and stock- 
ings were hung upon the 
rack for them, too. The 
only gifts placed in their 
stockings were of money 
to be used in providing 
Christmas cheer for the 
unfortunate, the bereaved 
or unhappy, or the lonely 
ones with none to remem- 
ber them. Thus was the 
memory of those who had 
passed beyond kept green 
in grateful hearts. 

From the wall above, the 
portrait of my grandfather, 
with his long hair and 
flowered velvet vest and 
rolls of cravat, looked 
seriously down. [I had 
never seen him, but my 











HE HELPED AUNT SALLY FROM THE CARRIAGE, 


grandmother said that he 
“believed in God, woman, 
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and blood, he was proud 
but not haughty, hospit- 
able, generous, firm and 
unchangeable in his opin- 
ions, quiet and command- 
ing, affectionate, courting 
responsibilities instead of 
shirking them.” 

The time to shout the 
glad tidings had come. 
The holidays were here. 
For weeks all had been busy 
making ready. The wood 
had all been cut and 
piled, the corn gotten 
in, the hogs killed, the 
mince-meat and souse and 
fruit-cakes made, the sau- 
chopped and _ the 
hominy beaten, the winter 
clothes all spun, woven, 
and made. We sat by the 
fire with rest and peace 
and wonder in our hearts. 
We cracked nuts and roast- 
ed apples, the old silver 
punch-bowl of apple toddy 
steaming from the table 
close by, as stories of olden 
times and of times that 
had never been, either new 
or old, were told to happy 
listeners. 

My beautiful  grand- 
mother told of old-time 
Yule-tides she had known 
in her childhood in France, 
and of the Christmas slip- 
pers the maidens would set 
in a row in front of the 
fireplace, each with a flut- 
tering hope that hers 
might be the one chosen by lovely Prince 
Cupid when he should come down the great 
chimney. 

My uncle, in his cadet uniform, who had 
come home on furlough from the Virginia 
Military Institute (the West Point of the 
South) to spend the holidays in his old 
Virginia home, told us the most fascinating 
stories of soldier-boy life, sending delicious 
little thrills of joy and wonder and terror 
through every nerve. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcherson and Miss Sophy 
Wilson, two indigent gentlewomen, my grand- 
mother’s permanent guests, one the deaf 
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THE HOUSEHOLD GUIDED THE LITTLE HAND. 
widow of a sailor and the other the blind 
daughter of a Baptist preacher, had ceased 
for the time to hold and wind balls of wool. 
Taking advantage of the privileges of the 
season, they regaled us with mysterious and 
weird ghost-stories that sent awesome creeps 
up and down our spines and branching off at 
will through our anatomy. 

Mary Frances and Arabella, negro twins, 
my first Christmas present, had forgotten to 
nod and to nudge each other. They sat in 
their corners and pleaded to stay up longer, 
when presently my black mammy ordered 
them to their pallet and took me in her 
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motherly arms and carried me along the hall 
that ran through the middle of the house, 
flanked by doors opening into the living-rooms. 
By a wide stairway she bore me into another 
long corridor bounded by the same number of 
doors as we had passed in the lower hall, but 
these opened into bedrooms, all in their 
Christmas dress of arbor-vite, holly, and 
mistletoe. In each of the fireplaces wood and 
kindling had been placed to light the fire at 
the moment of the guests’ coming on the mor- 
row. Into the prettiest and smallest- and 
coziest of the rooms she carried me, and put 
me into my little eider-downy trundle-bed. 
Through the halls the visions of Santa, my 
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THE HICKORY LOG WAS CARRIED IN. 


grandmother’s Christmas Cupid, uncle’s sol- 
dier-boys, and the ghosts of the stories of Mrs. 
Mary and Miss Sophy followed me, flitting 
into dusky corners. The older members of this 
circle of auditors had earnestly protested 
their disbelief in supernatural visitations, but 
I felt confident that they, too, would be ac- 
companied by ghostly forms as they made 
their progress through the long halls, and 
pitied them because they had no mammy’s 
sheltering arms wherein they might cuddle 
safe from harm. 

The music of the Christmas horns and the 
popping of firecrackers awoke me the next 
morning, and when my mammy had dressed 
me she took me to the dining-room, where my 
dear grandmother stood by a large bowl of 
egg-nog filling glasses for us all with a silver 
ladle, for even the babies drank egg-nog on 
Christmas morning in old Virginia. 

All the servants who had been working 
away from home came back at Christmas- 
time, and added their gifts to those “ w’at 
Marse Santa had done fotch down de chim- 
bly.” For the plantation servants never failed 
to offer their tributes of affection to the 
master and his family, and always expected 
and received gifts from them.. Among their 
presents were always a plug of tobacco, a pipe, 
and a bandanna handkerchief for each. 

Many of my grandmother’s servants were 
working at a distance from the home planta- 
tion, being allowed to choose their places of 
service, and to return home if they did not 
find them satisfactory. Those who had re- 
mained at home received their travelled 
friends with great enthusiasm and heard their 
stories with deep interest. 

After breakfast we all watched for the 
guests who were coming. A carriage was 
driven into the yard, the coachman proudly 
flourishing the whip which he never had oc- 
casion to use for anything but the insignia of 
his office. “Dar dey come! Dar dey come!” 
We all ran out to welcome the visitors, the 
negroes calling out: “I seed ’em firs’! I 
seed ’em firs’!” The steps were folded up on 
the inside of the carriage. The doors were 
opened, the steps quickly let down, and the 
servants called out: “Christmas gif’, Marse 
Jeemes! Christmas gif’! Christmas gif’, 
Miss Sally, Christmas gif’!” as my uncle 
James emerged from the coach, all holding 
out their hands and clamoring: “I cotch 
him firs’! I eotch Marse Jeemes firs’! I 
cotch Miss Sally firs’, didn’ I, Marse Jeemes ?” 
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MY FATHER WAS THE FIRST. 


Uncle James was immaculate in frock coat 
and trousers of black broadcloth, boots, snowy 
linen front trimmed profusely with ruffles, 
high collar and stock, and shining silk hat. 
He turned with courtly grace and helped 
Aunt Sally from the carriage. 

Aunt Sally was the wonder of my childish 
imagination. I had a fancy that if I should 
be very good, and learn my lessons very well, 
and make every possible effort to avoid giving 
trouble to my elders, and said my prayers, and 
read my Bible every hour of my life, maybe 
the Lord might let me be as proper and as 
smart, but not quite so religious, as Aunt 
Sally, when I grew up. In the mean time I 
liked to stand in remote corners unobserved 
and imagine that I was forming myself upon 
her. Her speckless, wrinkleless, swishing new 
black brocaded silk frock looked as if it had 
been moulded upon her. Her crinoline stood 
out in a perfectly balanced symmetrical bal- 
loon of unapproachable beauty. Her oval face 
held just the right proportion of pink and 
white, and her mouth was bowed at the 
temperance curve. Her sharp gray eyes 
looked into the centre of things. She was a 
strict Methodist, a fieree Whig, an uncompro- 
mising moralist. 

A little boy was next handed out, and then 


a screaming bundle which turned out to be 
a baby girl. 


The carriage. was laden with boxes and 
packages containing the Christmas gifts 
which uncle and aunt had brought. A present 
was handed out to each servant, and the other 
packages carried into the house to be put 
with our Christmas stockings, which had not 
yet been taken down. 

From the next carriage my father and 
mother alighted, my father, always the ideal 
of my imagination, tall, stately, erect as an 
Indian. He seemed to me more than usually 
handsome as he lifted me up to a level with 
his classic face. His holiday attire, with 
snowy ruffles, rigid stock, black broadcloth, 
and, above all, the flowers of his brocaded vest, 
were a source of inexhaustible delight. 

My mother’s coal-black hair, without wave 
or crinkle, was carried plainly back from her 
face and wound in a plaited coil at the back 
of her head. She was very fair and her cheeks 
seemed to me like the pink roses that bloomed 
in the garden in May. Her eyes were blue 
and shone like sapphires. The black moiré- 
antique dress she wore was made with big 
bishop sleeves, and around her was a white 
crépe shawl. As she threw it back I saw the 
square of fine embroidered white-thread cam- 
bric around her neck, crossing in front to 
form a V. 

By the time all the family carriages had 
come a stranger might have wondered if 





HER HAIR CARRIED BACK FROM HER FACE. 
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grandmother’s house would manage to hold 
all the people who claimed her Yule-tide hos- 
pitality. We knew that her home was meas- 
ured by her heart and could find a place for 
all. 

The Christmas sermon was the most im- 
portant function of the morning, and all our 
guests had listened to it in the village church, 
which was brilliant with the decorations be- 
longing to the holy festal-time, and then 
driven over from the church to our home. 

My father, the oldest son-in-law, was the 
first to take down his Christmas stocking 
from where it hung on Santa’s rack over the 
mantel on the nail markgd with his name. 
He was always sure of a knife, a black stock, 
and a silk bandanna, whatever else old Santa 
might have left at my grandmother’s for him. 
His last year’s knife was then given to some 
household servant. All who could reach so 
high took down their stockings, and we who 
could not were held up in the arms of 
others. 

The great event of the day was the dinner, 
which one must needs have seen, as it cannot 
be described. Every leaf had been put into 
the old mahogany table and another table 
added at each end. At one end was a turkey 
which had been kept up for weeks to fatten 
and become tender, and now lay in delicious 
brownness stuffed with pecan-nuts on its china 
platter. At the other end was a roast pig 
with an orange in his mouth, “kaze pigs kin 
hab apples en ’taters ebby day, but come a 
Christmas co’se eben pigs mus’ hab sump’n 
extry,” my mammy explained. All the va- 
riety of pickles, sweet and sour, and pre- 
serves for which Aunt Dilsey was famous, 
were scattered about among all the vegetables 
known to a Virginia farm. On one side of 
the table was an old Smithfield ham, baked as 
it could be by no one not born to the art, on 
the other a large dish of fried oysters. 

On a side table was a saddle of mutton, a 
round of beef, and a bowl of chicken salad. 
On another table was the dessert—sillibub, 
tipsy-cake, charlotte-russe, mince pies, plain 
cake, and fruit cake, to be followed by the 
plum pudding, flaming with magic fires which 
must be left to burn out of themselves, lest 
some good that they held in their fiery hearts 
should fail to be diffused throughout our 
lives in the coming year. Those lurid flames 
still burn brightly in my memory. The side- 
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board glistened with decanters and glasses, 
and great glass bowls of apple toddy and egg- 
nog. 

All the good things that were left were 
sent to supplement the feast of the servants, 
for which they had been making grand prepa- 
rations for days. It was spread in the wide 
old weaving-room, the loom being hidden with 
its decorations of holly, mistletoe, and arbor- 
vite. We went jn to see their table with its 
beautiful " decorations, loaded down with 
goodies, at both ends of which were ‘possums 
and potatoes. The ’porayms had been caught 
and fed in a lavish ana hospitable manner 
for weeks that they might wax fat and juicy 
for the feast. 

After dinner papa and the uneles, followed 
by the boy friends and cousins, went out to 
the office that stood in the yard a little dis- 
tance from the mansion house, and so¢n sych 
peals of laughter issued therefrom that eyri- 
osity called us all out, and the house was de- 
serted while we all sat in the office listening 
to such stories and jokes as we may never 
laugh at again. They talked of fox-hunts, of 
the prancing grays, and the good old red that 
had carried them to victory, the music of 
the horns, the baying of the hounds, the 
laughing girls eager for the brush. Crouched 
down by my grandmother’s side, I heard about 
last year’s crops, the condition of the roads, 
the neighborhood news, the latest styles in 
collars and stocks, bits of history and ap- 
preciations of literature. 

At night Fiddling Jim was called in, and- 
there was a dance in the room where the Yule 
fire burned, opening with the minuet and 
winding up with the Virginia reel. In all 
the dances my grandmother joined with a 
lightness and grace which would have done 
honor to sixteen. Youth no more than age 
served as a bar to pleasure, and I danced the 
Highland fling and other fancy figures. 

Then the sandman came by and mammy 
took me up to my little trundle-bed. As I lay 
there half lost between waking and sleeping, 
I heard the crunching of the snow beneath 
the tread of horses and the roll of wheels, and 
knew that some of the guests who lived near 
were returning to their homes. 

Then the music and the Yule-tide decora- 
tions mingled together and danced around 
my trundle-bed, and I went to sleep and 
dreamed of old-time Christmases. 
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Paris, November, 1906. 
PROPOS of the inquiry conducted by 
A the Bazar concerning how American 
housewives are meeting the increased 

cost of living in the United States, I would 
like to make known a paradox of my own ex- 
perience with domestic economy in France: 

It is possible, on a given income, to live in 
Paris, pay higher prices for things, and at 
the same time have more things than those 
which the same income makes possible at 
lower prices in the United States. 

The explanation of this is manifestly in 
the difference between French and American 
domestic economy, yet—another fact. deduced 
from my own experience here—French do- 
mestic economy does not, as is popularly im- 
agined, acquire its perfection from a skilful 
practice of cheese-paring, nor rely for its 
greatest success upon a genius for culinary 
tricks; neither is it akin to the frugality of 
our boasted New England housewife—es- 
pecially does it differ from this in that it does 
not make slaves of women. In what, then, is 
its strength, you will ask, and how on earth 
does it succeed ¢ 

This puzzled me for a long time, and it is 
only after protracted participation in the 
daily routine of the practice of French do- 


‘mestic economy that I have been able to per- 


ceive the origin of the wonders which it 
works. The superiority of this system of 
economy, as compared with the American, 
proceeds primarily from the superior position 
of the Frenchwoman in the whole economic 
order of her eountry, and directly is secured 
by the splendid business organization of the 
family, which the economic position of the 
woman compels, and the French system of 
marriage, in the provision of the dot, perfects. 

The position of the Frenchwoman in the 
economic order is one of absolute equality 
with men. This fact is likely to be misun- 
derstood by Americans, who interpret eco- 
nomic equality of the sexes to inhere in the 
right of women to do any work they please, 
as long as they please, and because they 
please, marriage still being understood among 
us to confer upon a woman the privilege— 
or, from another point of view, the duty— 
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of living at the expense of her husband. As 
enacted by the French, it clearly appears that 
economic equality of the sexes means simply 
that women equally with men are responsible 
for their livelihood. That is the first prin- 
ciple of liberty in the economic order—in- 
dividual accountability under the law com- 
pelling man to work if he will live. The price 
of economic independence being responsibility 
for one’s keep, the Frenchwoman pays this 
price even in the confused situation which 
marriage presents, for here it is her dot 
which still guarantees the equality of her sex. 
I mean to devote a subsequent letter entire- 
ly to setting forth just what is the position 
which the Frenchwoman occupies in the eco- 
nomic order; afterwards I want to describe 
how admirably the French system of educa- 
tion for girls fits the woman for the im- 
portant office which she fills in life, and, final- 
ly, I want to tell how the Frenchwoman or- 
ganizes her household. At present, I wish 
to dwell a bit at length on the French habit 
of saving—a habit which contrasts, unhap- 
pily for us, with American characteristics as 
shown by the household accounts of Ameri- 
can women which the Bazar has been pub- 
lishing. Let me quote from these at random: 

“Tf the $50 laid aside for sickness does not 
have to be used, we place that amount in the 
bank. We cannot save $3 per week as we did 
three years ago, to place in the bank.” 

“On this income [fifteen hundred a year 
in Washington], it is needless to say that we 
make no attempt to save money.” 

“We don’t lay by a cent. We can’t save 
until the children are able to take care of 
themselves. An education is all we have to 
give them, and we won’t put them to work 
until they have had that. Then, when they 
are looking out for themselves, we mean to 
begin to save for our old age.” 

“You will see that we do not save much. 
Sometimes we exceed our actual income, but 
at other times I have been able to save even 
more than I have indicated. Sometimes we 
encroach upon our savings for a vacation or 
some amusement, but so far we have come 
out even and have saved a little for a rainy 
day.” 
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“At the end of each year, what has not 
been used goes into the savings-bank. It 
is not much, I admit.” 

These statements, which might still be 
duplicated many times from the actual do- 
mestic experiences published in the Bazar, 
are particularly shocking in the disclosure 
they make of how saving is regarded by the 
American housewife as a purely casual in- 
cident of domestic economy. This is neatly 
defined in the last quotation: “ At the end of 
the year, what has not been used goes into 
the savings-bank.” That is to say, the prob- 
lem of saving does not exist at all as an eés- 
sential feature of the problem of the cost of 
living, and the whole matter of saving re- 
sults only accidentally after everything else 
has been fully disposed of. 

The French make saving possible on any 
income by simply, in the beginning, reckon- 
ing saving as one of the inevitable ends which 
domestic economy must compass. It is true 
that where the income is small, to make a 
saving means in effect less food, fewer clothes, 
fewer amusements—even less money spent 
on education and on charity; but likewise 
providing for food means less money for 
dress, and to have a roof over one’s’ head 
means so much deducted from the expense of 
school and church; still one expects to eat 
and one expects to have a roof over one’s 
head, and expecting just as simply and cer- 
tainly to save something out of one’s earn- 
ings makes possible under all circumstances 
the doing of this thing. I do not speak in 
the abstract; the history of French finance is 
curiously in support of the fact of this 
matter. 

The enormous indemnity exacted by Ger- 
many of France, after the war of ’70-’71, was 
paid by sous poured out in a sum total 
of billions in gold from the bas de laine 
(the small hoards of the common people). 
When religious fervor, seeking, after the same 
war, to atone for previous indifference, de- 
manded that a great monument to God be 
erected by France, again millions of gold 
were forthcoming from the people’s bas de 
laine to build the famous basilica of the 
Sacré Coeur which crowns Montmartre. When 
the financial strength of Russia was being 
rudely shaken during the late war between 
Russia and Japan, one witnessed wide- 
spread anxiety among the common people of 
France, because the securities for the vast 
loan made to Russia by France are held by 
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the multitude of the French people, se that, 
as a French economist wrote at the time, 
“ Russia’s financial problem is the personal 
concern of 30,000,000 homes in France.” 
Whenever the city of Paris or the French 
government has an issue of bonds to place, 
this is not taken by a few capitalists; the 
morning of the day that the bonds are to 
be floated, you will see before daylight, in 
every quartier, a long line of working-men 
and working-women faire la queue—wait- 
ing their turn to get into the banks—and it 
is with their savings that the bonds are 
bought. 

France in her system of finance and in her 
whole scheme of economy aids and encour- 
ages saving among the people. The govern- 
ment conducts a vast banking institution 
whereby every post-office has its savings-bank 
department—its caisse d’épargne. Here any 
one may make a deposit as low as one franc 
(twenty cents), which deposit is recorded in 
one’s livret de la caisse d’épargne (savings- 
bank book). A convenient feature of this 
system tending to make saving easy is that 
one may make his deposits in any post-office 
anywhere in France, and may withdraw any 
part or all his savings at any post-office, with- 
out regard to where the deposits have been 
made. I have never had a servant in France 
who had nother livret de la caisse d’épargne, 
and yet, the girl or woman, if she had no fam- 
ily of her own to support, almost invariably 
contributed to the support of her father’s fam- 
ily. I have had one middle-aged femme de 
chambre on whose face each day I could read 
pretty well how the Bourse was going. She 
had put aside her économies from child- 
hood; one prudent investment after another 
had constantly increased her wealth, and in 
her declining years she was continuing to add 
to her fortune, speculating on the Bourse. 

French children are inspired while at 
school to save. In the communale (free) 
schools, children who, finishing the course 
prescribed, have the highest average in their 
studies, receive from the school authorities 
as a prize a livret de la caisse d’épargne. 
This shows a deposit of a sum of money to the 
credit of the child, which sum varies, accord- 
ing to the child’s notes, or “ marks,” from five 
to thirty franes; the child may not draw the 
money until he or she is of age, and almost 
invariably the child manages to add to the 
original deposit, so that by the time he has 
attained his majority he has aeeumulated a 
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sum enabling him to withdraw his économies 
from the caisse d’épargne and invest them 
in an obligation—a bond, commonly a muni- 
cipal or railway bond. 

No pains are spared by the French to teach 
the people how to save and how to take care 
of their money. Famous economists, like 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, write books on the sub- 
ject for the instruction of the people. I have 
read a number of these books designed es- 
pecially for women, and I have often wished 
that some of them might be reproduced in 
English for American consumption. They 
are a revelation to the American woman; 
first as they indicate how seriously woman is 
taken in France, and afterwards because of 
the marvellously thorough analysis they pre- 
sent of the position of woman in the social 
and business order, and because of the dis- 
closure they make of the authority and re- 
sponsibility which women merely as women 
—as wives and the mothers of families— 
possess in money affairs. The title of one 
of these books is very pertinent: La Femme 
Raisonable et Chrétienne. This book, writ- 
ten by a well-known ecclesiastic, ‘n a most 
simple and exhaustive manner instructs 
women on how to economize and how to take 
care of their économies. The business prin- 
ciples set forth are so constantly reinforced 
by Christian doctrine, that the whole lesson 
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is—which Frenchwomen in general apply— 
if a woman would be happy in this world 
and be saved for the next, she must look 
after the money intrusted to her keeping as 
she looks after her immortal soul. 

Perhaps the greatest triumph which any 
Frenchwoman has yet attained in domestic 
economy came last year to light; certainly 
it is the most illustrious, for it was crowned 
by a no less majestic body than the Académie 
Francaise, and rewarded with a gift of sev- 
eral thousand francs. Paul Hervieu, repre- 
senting the Académie in publicly doing hom- 
age to this instance of woman’s success in 
family affairs, described it as follows: 

“Melaine Renandin, of Cherbourg, earns 
one france (twenty cents) per day, and—to 
quote the exact words, pathetic in their sim- 
plicity, of the friend who brought the case 
to the attention of the Académie— with this 
sum she manages to avert all privation from 
her mother, who is old and blind.’ ” 

The economy which, in spite of high prices, 
enables one on twenty cents a day to keep two 
persons alive, and to guard the feebler of 
the two “secure from all privation,” .is es- 
sentially hrench. How to Americanize it 
for application to the relief of the “ strenu- 
ous” situation in the United States—is not 
that a problem peculiarly worth the American 
woman’s while to study and to solve? 
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IN HEAVEN 


BY ANITA FITCH 


My little child, so long away, 


Hast thou forgotten me? 


And does some Mother Soul in Heaven 


Play kissing games with thee? 


Then does it seem, the playing done, 


The hour is come for rest, 


And that as yellow as the moon 


Thy head lies on her breast. 


I bid you hold him, Mother Soul, 


As if he were your own; 
I bid thee softly, softly lie, 
O child that I have known! 
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Panis, December 1, 1906. 


EW-YEAR’S day being the. 
N time universally elected for 

making good resolutions, I 
am dedicating a special article to the 
woman who has “let herself go ”— 
the woman who, by an excess of 
virtues, domestic and otherwise, has 
given up trying to make her personal 
appearance attractive. To put this 
woman in a frame of mind to turn 





over a new leaf, 
let me quote to 
her from the Ba- 
ronne Staffe, 
whose book, My 
Secrets for Pleas- 
ing and for Being 
Loved, is classic 
in France: 

““TIn employing indifferently the 
term beau et bon [beautiful and 
good] to express the same thing, has 
not the Holy Spirit affirmed,’ says 
the Marquise de Bloque-Ville, ‘ that 
the beautiful is good?’ 

“A woman ought, therefore, to 
cultivate the beautiful in herself, not 
for the satisfactions which triumph 
and conquest procure, but in order 
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to please the eyes of all mankind and 
to give happiness to him to whom 
she has chosen to confide her life.” 
The connection between coquetry 
and the will of her Creator being 
thus set forth, I trust that the woman 
who has let herself go will straight- 
way resolve to lead a better life. 
Having so resolved, let me tell this 
good soul where a Frenchwoman 


thus experiencing a change of heart 





would make a be- 
ginning. She 
would go directly 
to the corset- 
maker’s. The 
Frenchwoman’s 
corset is, so to 
speak, the deca- 
logue of her expe- 
rience in pleasing. I can see the 
virtuous recoil of many needy (es- 
thetically needy) American women 
at the mere mention of corsets; 
with an accusing air they will tell 
me that they never wear corsets, to 
which I am bound to reply—er—you 
look it. I mean sometime to go back 
to the United States and deliver 
lectures on the hygiene and economy 
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of the 
corset. 
All Frenchwom- 
en wear corsets; 
a great majority 
have their corsets 
made to order. 
My own cook, for 
instance, does, and 
she pays thirty 
francs (about six 
dollars) a_ pair. 
These for best last 
her three or four 
years. In fam- 
ilies driven to the 
last limit of econ- 
omy, corsets are 
commonly home- 
made. Very poor 


French 


SIMPLE MORNING HaT with brown velvet and 


greenish coque feathers. 
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CHALK-COLOR FELT HAT with trimmings of dull- 
green velvet and a large bird at the side. 


women obliged to purchase their cor- 
sets ready-made buy invariably a 
good article, paying on an average 
three dollars a pair. These initial ex- 
penditures become relatively econom- 
ical, by virtue of the excellence of 
the article secured and by the care 
and cleverness which the French exer- 
cise in cleaning and repairing corsets. 


To have corsets made to order is, I 


know, impossible for many in the 
American scheme of things. It might 
be made less so, no doubt, if an intel- 
ligent demand were created. Amer- 
ican women, too, might study the art 
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Brown vkLVveT HAT with scarf of soft silk and long plume. 


of making their own corsets. Ac- 
companying are three French models 
showing different designs. 

No. 1, a recent rue de-la Paix 
model, intended for a stout person, 
has a “ soutien gorge.” This is made 
of the corset material; it comes down 
low enough to hold the bust well in 
place, and fits (without bones) as 
though it were a part of the corset; 
the shoulder-straps are not indispen- 
sable. No. 2 is for a slender person. 
It defines a taille typically Pari- 
stenne. This model, it will be noted, 
has a high bust, which is a form in- 








variably to be 
preferred by a 
flat - chested 
woman, At the 


present mo- 
ment it is par- 
ticularly mod- 


ish, as all cor- 
sets are now 
worn higher— 
a mode which 
will, I devoutly 
hope, tend to 
reclaim the 
American girl 
from the grace- 
less abandon- 
ment to which 
corsets that are 
mere _ girdles 
had, in con- 
junction with 
thin, open- 
work waists, 
brought _her. 
Drawing No. 3 
is for the aver- 
age woman a 
dream corset— 
that is, a corset 
which one pos- 
sesses in 
dreams only. 


It is made of silk, hand-embroidered, — 


and trimmed with lace; the clasps 
are of gold set with precious stones. 
It exists in all its glory at any of 
the great French couturiéres’, and 
costs, according to the. richness of 
its adornment, as many hundred 
franes as beauty has to pay. 

Being girded in a shapely new 
corset, as in an armor of good resolu- 
tion to be pleasing, the next lesson 
to be learned from the Frenchwom- 
an is painstaking care and artistic 
arrangement of the hair. Our draw- 
ing presents three French designs 
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for hair-dressing suitable to a va- 
riety of ages. There exist a number 
of characteristics in common which 
are clear principles of the French- 
woman’s art of being pretty. First, 
there is the perfect orderliness which 
the Frenchwoman’s hair-dressing in- 
variably presents. By the aid of in- 


visible pins, even of invisible nets, 
and, for out-of-doors, of veils, the 
thoroughly 


Frenchwoman, having 


washed, 


brushed, and 
studiously ar- 
ranged her 
hair, is pro- 
tected always 
against the 
least appear- 
ance of di- 


shevelment 
which among 
all classes is 
abhorred. A 
point of beau- 
ty always 
sought by the 
French in the 
arrangement 
of the hair is 
to present a 
jolt nuque— 
that is, a 
pretty nape 
of the neck: 
Effects they 


produce in 


this respect 
are wonder- 
ful, and are 


chiefly attain- 
ed by care in 
securing a 
graceful line 
marked by the 
hair from ear 
to ear, and a 
charming 
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contour which clever waving of the 
hair produces. 

With proper corsets and her hair 
attractively arranged, the woman 
who is resolved te lead a better life 
in the matter of being pretty need 
not despair if money to buy a com- 
plete new’ and becoming wardrobe 
is not at hand. Her first step in the 
revision of the wardrobe will be 
to invest all her slender means in a 


THEATRE HAT of tulle and roses with a long white paradise plume. 
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may be copied by clever women 


hat—several hats if she can afford 
them. It goes without saying that 
this woman’s mere love of decency 
has heretofore compelled her to wear 
always good (clean) shoes and fresh 
well-fitting gloves. Then being cor- 
setted and coiffed a la Parisienne, she 
need not fear the influence of her 
dress and wrap designed to utili- 
tarian ends, if she will apply to her- 
self the principles of French mil- 
linery. 

Every American woman cannot 
buy French hats, but every one can 
profit by the principles upon which 
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the success of these hats is founded. 
To begin, one must learn to dis- 
criminate between the chapeau qui 
coiffe and celui qui ne coiffe pas. 
To describe a hat which suits one 
the French use the same word that 
they use for hair-dressing—coiffer— 
and, in effect, their hat-making is a 
sort of extension of their art of hair- 
dressing. A successful milliner nev- 
er tries to sell a client a hat that is 
merely a handsome hat. It must 
coiffe bien, and to this end the 
Frenchwoman almost never buys a 
hat ready-made. Instead of going to 
the big shops known to Americans, 





BiLaAcK VELVET HA‘ 
and satin rosettes 


with black ostrich feathers 


she has her modiste, who lives at 
home in some small apartment, and 
who builds the hats of madame to 
her head as carefully as her Creator 
grew her hair there. Thus a very 
simple hat is made becoming. 
































winter street suit is again 
fashionable, but this year 
bright searlets and blues are both 
very popular also. The coats are 
made of cloth with a smooth finish, 
and are trimmed with an edging of 
fur, fancy buttons, and lace. 

The most fashionable headgear for 

















white for a little child’s 


CuiLp's coat of dull-green cloth with ermine and 
guipure ; Empire effect at back and sides. 


a little girl is the picturesque bon- 
net of velvet, cloth, or silk, to match 
the color of the coat. Felt hats, with 
trimmings of soft silk, or silk or 
feather pompons, are worn also. Fur 
caps and Tam-o’-Shanters and Scotch- 
plaid caps are fashionable for small 
boys. The little Napoleon hat of 
astrakhan, with tabs to cover the 
ears, is also a smart Style for a small 





boy. 
Children’s fashions must, above 
Scuooicirt’s Frock of blue. serge with white all, be practical. Expensive ma- 


bands strapped with narrow black braid. terials are not necessary. There can 
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THis winTer’s FAsHions in hats of silk, velvet, felt, and fur for little boys and girls. 


be one or two little frocks of fine cing-school, but for general service 
material trimmed with dainty hand- plainer frocks are much smarter. 
work to wear for “parties” or dan- White, while a child is very young, is 
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the most fashionable color, but here 
practical common sense must be 
used; if the question of laundry has 
to be considered it is better to have 
some darker colors in the little 
frocks. A still better plan is to use 
overalls (both for girls and for boys) 
slipped over the other frock for the 
morning’s play-time. 

Piqués, linens, dimities, and mus- 
lins all find favor for the little frocks. 





ScuHoo. Frock of mignonette-green cashmere with 
cream-tucked silk yoke and collar. 





The long-waisted frocks are still con- 
sidered the most fashionable, al- 
though the effect of the Empire styles 
is noticeable in the more elaborate 
little frocks for afternoon wear made 
of the finest lawn or cambric. A 
band of embroidery across the top of 
the waist, with a ruffle of embroid- 
' ery, is all the trimming required. If 
SIMPLE AFTERNOON FROCK of cashmere with tiny it is desired there can be also a ruffle 
tucks and a guimpe of white lawn. of the embroidery around the hem. 
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their great openings, 
showing to crowds of 
eager buyers the models 
which determine the 
fashions for the ensuing 
six months. Twice a 
year, in the various sa- 
lons, handsome young 
women — haughty beau- 
ties, with superb figures 
—glide noiselessly up 
and down the carpeted 
aisles with smiles upon 
their rouged lips and the 
latest models of the house 
depending from their 
shoulders. And _ twice 
yearly hundreds of dress- 
makers from all over the 
United. States cross the 
Atlantic to see this dis- 
play, and to bring back 
with them the cloth mod- 
els, the evening gowns 
and cloaks, the blouses, 
the furs, and the lingerie 
destined to clothe a for- 
tunate few of us and to 
fill the hearts of the rest 
of us with envy. And 
what fascinating 
creations they 
are—what laces, 
what wonders of 
Q chiffon and em- 
broideries— and, 
alas, how expen- 
sive! Fabulous 
sums are asked 
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BY MARIE OLIVIER 


WICE a year—in August and 
again in February—the lead- 


ing couturiers of Paris have 
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for 


these frocks of brocade, of 


satin, of velvet, and rich lace. 


SMART MODEL in any preferred color cloth with 
velvet or taffeta of the same shade. 


There are opera cloaks and sables 


to buy which might deplete a 
king’s treasury, but how lovely 
they are! And the cloth frocks 
—the visiting gowns, and the 
walking dresses in quiet shades, 
with a bit of bright velvet or 
a touch of gold embroidery to 
give the right note 
—are ravishing! 
There has been 
no radical change 
in the fashions for 
the winter, the 
styles being much 
the same as those 
of last season. 
There seems, how- 
ever, to be a de- 
cided preference 
for the closely 
fitted frock — the 
princesse, with all 
its subtle curves 
being a great fa- 
vorite. Skirts are 
longer than ever, 
usually circular in 
shape or gored, 
flaring out well 
at the bottom. If 
they are pleated 
at all, the pleats 
are few and far 
between, the full- 
pleated skirt being 


decidedly out of 
date. Both the 
loose bolero and 


the tight Eton 
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coat will be worn, and promise to 
be equally popular; but of the two, 
the loose bolero is the more grace- 
ful. Sleeves are short and loose, 
or long and tight, according to the 
garments; but the three-quarter, 
moderately loose sleeve will, no 
doubt, be most worn. 

The rue de la Paix is evidently 
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Loosk BLACK CLOTH COAT trimmed with black 
astrakhan or broadtail fur; bell-shape sleeve. 


bent on thrusting the short-waisted 
frock on every woman, whether she 
will or no, and it is indeed a great 
pity that this style, so very pretty 
and graceful in itself, is not more 
universally becoming. But of the 
short-waisted frock, let every woman 
GOwN OF BROADCLOTH with bolero of velvet and whose figure cannot truthfully be de- 
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| Cluny lace; attached cloth bands. scribed as “ willowy ™ beware, for the 
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Desicns sy Matuitpe Site for a fancy bolero of sable and chinchilla; and mauve velvet gown; also a 
seal bolero with ermine revers and cuffs, inlet with guipure ; ermine stole with knots of black passementerie. 
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¢ Designs rrom Martuitpe S#e for an ermine jacket with sable collar; brown silk pessementerie; also 
Sealskin jaeket with ermine collar, cuffs, and tie; seal-color passementerie rings run with satin ribbon. 
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effect is always to diminish the size 
of the bust and to increase the size 
of the hips; and this disproportion- 
ate effect is by no means lessened 
by the long Directoire coat which 
almost always accompanies a frock 
of this kind. However, no more 
charming garment could be devised 
for the woman whose figure satis- 
fies the requirements than ‘the Em- 
pire frock, with its graceful cling- 
ing lines. For the tea-gown it is 
perfection: for house wear, pictur- 
esque; and for the evening ‘gown, 
often most beautiful; and although 
one should think twice and yet a 
third time before adopting it for 
the street, the fashionable woman 
undoubtedly will not hesitate—and 
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CHALK-WHITE FRLT Ha’ trimmed with any pre- 


ferred color velvet and feathers. 
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Hat of paiest blue soft felt trimmed with 
bunches of parma violets and dark violet velvet 


let us hope that with her Empire 
frock she will wear a hat of the 
same period. 

For the evening cloak this style 
is less liked than last season, there 
being a marked preference for the 
kimonolike garment, with its simple 
lines, or the new circular cape which 
is cunningly puckered up on each 
side to form a sort of sleeve, with a 
band of fur. Another cloak which 
will be much worn this winter has 
a deep square yoke in the front 
and back, elaborately embroidered, 
braided with soutache, and deco- 
rated with rows of buttons. The 
straight skirt is gathered very 
slightly and attached to the yoke; 
and the wide sleeve is braided and 
buttoned up the outside of the arm 
from cuff to shoulder. This sleeve 
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may be worn partially unbuttoned, 
showing the lace undersleeve. 

Evening cloaks of satin and velvet 
are worn also, and lace wraps, fur- 
lined, are very elegant. But for the 
woman of taste who cannot afford 
these expensive materials we would jj 
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PRETTY SILK BODICE with button-holed scollops 
and lace yokes. 


advise a cloak of cloth, of the 
shade called café au lait, built on 
the lines of the kimono—the sim- 


: plest garment imaginable, with a 
be Oj straight sleeve and _ turned - back 
25 ; cuff, and a rolling collar. Buttons 
A : = 
yi covered with the cloth may be used 

| 


as trimming, with simulated but- 
tonholes of soutache braid. It is 
quite possible to make this 
garment oneself, and the re- 
sults will be found more 
pleasing than if the usual 
half - fitting long coat 
with the -full sleeve 
were attempted. 
However, a bright lit- 
tle woman of our ac- 
quaintance made, ‘with 
the assistance of ‘a clever 
dressmaker, a: very pret- 
ty cloak of this descrip- 


Curckep vor.e in blue over white silk; folds of taffeta in blue 
and white. 
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TAFFETA OR SATIN COAT trimmed with embroid- 
ered bands; worn in the house over thin white. 


tion, quite loose, with the seam 
from the middle of the shoulder. 
The material chosen was red cloth. 
The fronts and middle back were 
carefully lined and buttoned down 
on the side forms with innumerable 
buttons and buttonholes, and the 
full sleeve was gathered into a 
wide cuff which was similarly but- 
toned. In front the cloak was 
slightly double-breasted, fastening 
with large flat buttons and braid 
loops; and the rather narrow turn- 
ed-down collar was faced with fur. 
Such a success was this cloak that 
our friend was encouraged to try 
again, and, after some work and 
much careful planning, found her- 


trimmed with black velvet ribbon and white lace. 
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self the possessor of a number of 
frocks that any woman might be 
glad to own, so pretty were they. 

A few yards of “ elephant ”-gray 
voile and a fragment of satin of 
the same shade were used for the 
next frock. The skirt was made of 
the voile—a few pleats at the top 






EvENING Gown of black lace over white mousseline, 
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Desicns From Martuitve Ste. Tea-gown of pale gray crépe de Chine with embroidered spots of gray 
One of the new smart separate coats in gray velvet trimmed with pin tucks and chinchilla 
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stitched for about six inches below the Another frock thought out and com- 
waist-line, and at the bottom six one- pleted by these two was a most service- 
inch-wide tucks above a five-inch hem. able and pretty combination of plaid 


A rather tight, sleeve- 
less bolero, fastening 
in the back, was form- 
ed of the satin, a few 
pleats from the shoul- 
der giving the neces- 
sary fulness at the 
bust. At each side of 
the front this bolero 
was slashed from the 
bottom to the  bust- 
line, and two large 
eyelets worked on 
each side of the 


slashes. Through the 


eyelets were laced 
scarves of satin, neat- 
ly hemmed and tied in 
jaunty bows. The 
wide armholes and 
bottom of the bolero 
were bound with a 
fold of satin, and the 
wide draped girdle of 
voile was similarly 
trimmed. The elbow 
sleeves were of voile 
with horizontal satin 
folds, and the tiny 
pointed yoke and cuffs 
of white lace. This 
whole charming result 
might be made even 
more pleasing by the 
use of other materials 
—white point d’es- 
prit, with a bolero of 
faint rose satin, for 
instance, being a pret- 
ty combination. Or it 
might be carried out 
in black chiffon and 
velvet —the skirt of 
chiffon, and the vel- 
vet bolero bound and 





























Desicn rrom MarTuitpe S#r. 


serge in green, black, and blue, 
black velvet, and black satin- 
covered buttons. The skirt was 
circular in shape, with a bias 
seam in the front, and two three- 
inch box pleats, stitched for eight 
inches below the waist-line, in 
the back. A two-inch band of 
velvet was applied to the skirt 
three inches from the bottom, 
and above this a row of black 
satin buttons. A box pleat on 
each shoulder gave the correct 
amount of fulness to the waist, 
which opened in the front, with 
facings of black velvet and rows 
of buttons. The round neck and 
the armholes were also 
faced with velvet, and 
the long, tight “ mutton- 
leg” sleeve opened from 
waist to shoulder up the 
outside of the arm, over 
a velvet facing, with a 
row of buttons. The gir- 
dle was of black satin, 
closely draped and drawn 
through a brass buckle in 
front; and the tiny yoke 
and collar were of wash- 
able material—handker- 
chief linen and Va- 
lenciennes lace. 

So smart and so 
becoming was this 
frock that 
our friend 
concluded to 
add a coat, 
and sue 
me ceeded in 

. making a 
==> t= smart one, 
AAIS. of the serge 


Smart coat of beige cloth em- com bined 


laced with black satin. broidered in the same color and trimmed with stitched bands. with velvet. 
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“Readers of the “Bazar” are invited to tell their fellow readers how 
they solve the various problems that seem to them the most puzzling and 
important in their daily routine of keeping house and training children. 


There is no doubt that the business man has his troubles in his office, but 
his trials are less complex than those of the housemother at home. Take, for 
instance, the one item of help. A business man has an immense army of appli- 
cants for work to draw from. He is aware that more capable people want suit- 
able work than there is work to supply them. On the other hand, the house- 
mother—we use this term because it most fully covers all the functions of the 
woman in the home—holds a position exactly reversed. She has to deal with the 
most independent band of workers under the sun, the domestic servants, and she 
is the suppliant, and not the man or maid she would hire. 

But this is only one department of her work. Consider her responsibility 
toward her children, the manifold phases of her relation to them as caretaker, 
friend, teacher. Women often say, ‘“‘I don’t see how Mrs. Blank keeps her house 
in such good order when she spends so much time going about. I can’t do it.” 
It is clear that Mrs. Blank possesses some knowledge of management, or of sys- 
temization, that gives her more freedom. It is desirable that she should share this 
knowledge with others by giving us in the Bazar the benefit of her experience. 
Our readers will be glad to join this symposium. The problems should include all 
those which daily confront housemothers, and they should be presented only 17 the 
writer has solved them to her satisfaction and wishes to submit them for trial by others. 

Under the servant question, for example, ‘‘How I Retained my Cook (or 
housemaid, or nurse) for three, four, or ten years,’’ as the case may be, is a sugges- 
tive title. Under this heading the article should tell exactly what course the em- 
ployer followed, and its results. Under the title ‘‘Children’”’ such questions should 
be answered as ‘Should Children Have Daily Duties?’’; ‘‘Should Children Go to 
Both Sunday-school and Church, and When ?”’; ‘Should Children Be Carefully Re- 
stricted as to Their Playmates?’’; ‘‘The Division of Authority between Parents”’; 
‘*The Mother’s Relation to Her Children’s Teachers’’; ‘‘ How Soon Should Children 
Have Separate Rooms ?’’: ‘‘To What Extent Should Girls Be Restricted in Ath- 
letics ?”’: “A Boy’s Duty to His Sister’; “A Sister’s Duty to Her Brother’’; 

‘Should Children Have Spending-money?’’. Among other topics discussed may 
be “The Easiest Method of Keeping Household Accounts”’; “‘ Dressing Well on 
Small Means’’;—and so on, ad infinitum. 

All contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They may range in 
length from two hundred to five hundred words.. The article should be written 
on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, 
with the writer’s address. The signature, however, will not be used in printing 
the article unless the writer wishes it. Contributions should be sent in before 
Fanuary 10 and addressed to The Editor of Harper’s Bazar, care of Harper 
& Bros., Franklin Square, New York. Contributions found unavailable cannot 
be returned. 
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That you will 
live your own life regardless of your 
That you will 
have your friends about you, and give them 
what you have, undeterred by the thought of 
how they live at home or what others do for 


A NEW-YEAR’S resolution: 


neighbors’ standards. 


them. In other words, that you will realize 
in your life the teaching that “the soul is 
more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment.” 

An unhappy correspondent writes, “ Please 
tell me how to rid a new house in the country 
of buffalo-moths.” The house being new, it 
is evident that some of the furnishings taken 
into it are responsible for the introduction of 
the troublesome pest. Make a thorough search 
of all woollen articles, such as rugs, portiéres, 
table-covers, curtains, etc. Also of all furni- 
ture stuffed with hair. If the home of the 
moth is discovered in this way, harden your 
heart and destroy the breeding-place. Or- 
dinary moth-eggs can be killed by gasoline, 
but the buffalo-bug seems too hardy for such 
treatment, and fire is the only sure method of 
disposing of him. Having made this begin- 
ning, follow it up by a liberal use of oil of 
cedar. If the moth has been especially de- 
structive in any one room, paint the edge of 
the floor around the mop-board with the oil. 
For closets where he has eatén his wicked 
fill, paint the edge of the floor and the edges 
of each shelf. “Eternal vigilance” alone 
will keep out the moths if they have once got 
a start in a house, but patience and oil of 
cedar will prevail in the end. 

Table-cloths should be ironed on both sides. 
If they are of good quality, are well moist- 
ened, and then ironed until dry, they will 
have quite enough stiffness and gloss. If they 
are worn so thin that they become limp by 
once using, take what starch is left after 
the other clothes have been starched, and 
dilute it with water enough to rinse the table- 
cloth. Dry, sprinkle, and iron as usual. The 
thinned starch is just enough to give some 
body to the soft old linen. 

A sofa or a rocking-chair in constant use 


seems often to require a new bottom. No 
matter how strong the webbing used, the 
springs will poke through much more fre- 
quently than is agreeable. To obviate this 
difficulty use a thin board instead of webbing. 
Your upholsterer will probably object,.but in- 
sist upon it, and you will feel repaid. The 
board used'should be very light and thin, and 
be thoroughly seasoned. In a large family, 
where the big sofa in the living-room had 
been done over every six months for years, 
this new plan of a wooden bottom was tried 
about five years ago, with such perfect suc- 
cess that the sofa to-day is in as good con- 
dition as the day it was last made over. 

Make for the broom a bag of heavy Canton 
flannel, nap side out, having the drawing- 
string of strong tape. Every morning it re- 
quires but a few minutes’ work to adjust the 
bag, and wipe up the hard-wood floor or the 
matting. This arrangement will be found 
much cleaner and more convenient than the 
mop usually employed for the same purpose. 
The cover can be brushed off at the window 
with a whisk-broom at intervals while in use, 
and afterwards can be taken off and shaken 
like a duster, and washed like any floor-cloth. 
Old Canton flannel makes excellent cleaning- 
cloths. 

From a Western inquirer comes the ques- 
tion: What is one to do with brass beds or 
enamelled beds trimmed with brass when 
the burnishing grows dim? The care of brass 
beds is in a way very simple, as the only 
thing to do with the metal is to leave it alone. 
This same correspondent confesses to having 
cleaned her brass with salt and vinegar, which 
procedure is quite enough to account for the 
condition of which she complains. In the 
days when brass was brass (as, for instance, 
the old-fashioned andirons), solid clear 


through, it would stand any amount of scrub- 
bing. In these days most of our so-called 
brass is a plating on other metal, and must 
be handled with great care. The plating 
might almost be called a lacquer, as it- has 
a varnished surface intended to protect it 
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from the .effects of dampness. Never clean 
nor rub a brass bed with anything but a soft 
flannel cloth or an old silk handkerchief. In 
course of time, however, the lacquer will 
wear off and the bed will look shabby. Then 
the only thing to be done is to have it re- 
burnished. In case of an enamelled bed with 
brass trimmings, such as knobs, etc., which 
unscrew, it will usually be found cheaper to 
buy new ornaments than to have the old ones 
done over. 

Among the multitudinous canned goods 
that flood the markets with alluring pictures 
and descriptions, the experienced housewife 
doubtless has her few favorites. She grate- 
fully resorts to them in the ever-recurring 
domestic emergencies, though she often serves 
them with an apology. Better than the 
apology is a little care taken in the prepara- 
tion. Some brands of marrowfat pease, for 
instance, can be carefully drained and heated 
with pepper, salt, a half-teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a generous lump of fresh butter. Serve 
either with or without a cream sauce; they 
will be found like those English eggs, “ equal 
to fresh.” Canned beets should be rinsed in 
cold water, and scalded in water to which 
a tablespoonful of vinegar and two of sugar 
have been added. Cut into dice, season with 
salt, pepper, and butter, and reheat. The 
large - sized ox tongues, excellent for sand- 
wiches or for serving with many salads, can 
be treated in such a way as to deceive the 
very elect. The process is simple. Remove 
the tongue carefully from the can without 
breaking, and place it in a saucepan’ with 
plenty of cold water. Let the water come to 
a boil, and cook for five minutes after that. 
Lift it out, rinse with cold water, and set it 
on the ice. Do not cut it until thoroughly 
cooled and hardened. There will not be the 
faintest “tinny” taste. Some persons think 
the flavor improved by a few cloves or sprigs 
of. parsley boiled with the tongue. Two 
waters will freshen the tongue sufficiently to 
serve as fresh tongue with cream sauce and 
eggs stuffed with force-meat. For luncheon 
or Sunday-night supper cold tongue, with 
deviled eggs on dressed lettuce or cress, is 
quite sufficient for the main course. 

Christmas presents for next year may often 
be- found at the marked-down sales, just after 
the holidays. While the subject of gifts is 
fresh in the mind this is a good time, too, to 
make a list of the birthdays and other an- 
niversaries to be observed during the year. 


From the spontaneous expressions of approval 
and disapproval of the gifts received at this 
time, one may pick up many valuable hints 
as to tastes and desires, not only from chil- 
dren, but from grown-ups as well. 

Nothing is so luxurious to wear as fur, 
and nothing women can wear is so universal- 
ly becoming. Such being the case, one feels 
sorry for those stoics who declare that “ fur 
makes one tender and sensitive to cold,” and 
so discard it altogether. Now it is not the 
wearing of fur that is injurious; it is the 
wearing of it without regard to temperature. 
There is only a small part of this country 
where one can safely put on a fur coat and 
wear it all winter. How often on a mild 
day do we meet a friend, her fur jacket un- 
buttoned, and hear her explain, “I am so 
warm, but I don’t dare to leave off my fur 
coat.” Now that is just where the danger of 
wearing fur comes in—in the getting over- 
heated. Fur should be worn when the ther- 
mometer tells us that it will be needed. For 
milder weather a lace or silk scarf may take 
the place of the boa or tippet. No woman 
should own a fur coat who cannot afford, also, 
to have a cloth garment to substitute for it 
when the weather clerk gives us one of our 
numerous “ January thaws.” . 

“Tt is so strange, doctor,” complained a 
woman patient, recently, “that when I have 
had a perfectly good night’s sleep I should 
so often wake up with headache.” 

“How many pillows do you have under 
your head?” asked the physician. 

“One thin pillow,” was the answer. 

“Try two fairly thick ones,” the doctor ad- 
vised, adding that many congestive headaches 
were caused by people sleeping with their 
heads too low. The blood settles in the head, 
and the sufferer wakes with a dull feeling or 
throbbing pain. Persons subject to catarrhal 
headache should be careful to have their 
heads high enough at night. 

In cases of headache or facial neuralgia 
where mustard would be perhaps too severe, 
a mixture of white of egg and red pepper may 
be safely used. It will be found quite as ef- 
fective as the mustard, but it will not blister 
nor leave unsightly red blotches even on a 
tender skin. It can safely be applied at the 
base of the brain for that “headache in the 
back of the neck” which begins to be com- 
plained of at about the: time when the storm 
and stress of the holidays have exhausted the 


nervous energy. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


norance as to the existence of this 

multi-peopled universe of germs and 
microbes, with which twentieth - century 
science has kindly encircled us, we have had a 
sudden violent awakening from our self-sat- 
isfied apathy; an awakening which compli- 
cates all the problems of housekeeping and 
living inexpressibly. 

Our grandmothers and our grandmothers’ 
grandmothers, recognizing their natural ene- 
mies under the simple long-familiar names 
of “dust” and “dirt,” attacked them with 
unceasing toil and watchfulness, and then 
slept the happy care-free sleep of a satisfied 
conscience in their canopied wooden beds, 
covered with “woollen comforters”; we, 
roused by the clarion call of science with its 
startling disclosures and direful threats, after 
breathing a murmured prayer of wonderment 
and thanksgiving over 
the miraculous escape 
of our revered an- | 
cestors, resort to the 
most extreme measures 
of extermination and 
prevention, making use 
of all the assistance 
that science can give 
us. 

Since we are very 
sensitive to foreign 
and unfriendly influ- 
ences when asleep, the 
first onslaught upon 
the threatening host 
of marauders is being 
made in the bedroom. 
Here, aside from any 
scientific principles, 
freshness, daintiness, 
and perfect cleanliness 
seem particularly at- 
tractive and appro- 
priate. Here we come 
when we are sick and 
tired and want com- 


Aree many generations of happy ig- 
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A SIMPLE SHERATON DRESSING-TABLE.. 


plete nervous and physical rest. Who can 
rest in a clutter of so-called pretty things, the 
air and sunlight shut out by heavy draperies, 
and the atmosphere full of the heavy odor 
of accumulated dust? 

With an art assuming misguided form of 
effeminate prettiness and fussiness, of com- 
plicated draperies, of heavy damask, dainty 
silk, or elaborate lace all unfitted for wash- 
ing, of machine-carved furniture full of dust- 
collecting nooks and crannies, and of tufted 
upholstery and woollen carpets, it is not sur- 
prising that the introduction of sanitary 
principles was looked upon as directly opposed 
to it in all its methods and aims. On the 
other hand, the first reformers who labored 


under the mistaken delusion that ugliness 


and hygienic conditions were synonymous laid 
themselves and their cause open to ridicule. 
With the reform in sanitary conditions, how- 
ever, a reform in artis- 
tic ideals is now going 
hand in hand. Both are 
recognizing the same 
guiding principles of 
simplicity and utility, 
and are finding them- 
selves closely allied 
seekers after the same 
end, which is perfect 
health, beauty, and 
comfort combined. 
The first all-inclu- 
sive principle which 
hygiene lays down is 
that every part of a 
room and its furnish- 
ings must be washable. 
In the construction of 
the room itself, the 
woodwork, the walls, 
and the floor materials 
must be used which 
can be cleaned fre- 
quently without harm, 
and there must be as 
few cracks and corners 











HYGIENIC 


as possible in which dust will unavoidably 
collect. The same rule holds good with the 
furniture. There should also be as lit- 
tle of it as possible, and as few draperies. 
The draperies must be made of a material 
that will wash, and must hang without un- 
necessary gathers or puffs. The floor par- 
ticularly must be easily cleaned. There 
should be no covering unless it is rugs, which 
may be frequently taken up and shaken, 
preferably washed as well. The spirit of 
restfulness as well as that of cleanliness re- 
quires the fewest pieces of furniture and the 
fewest ornaments, pictures, and other decora- 
that one can 
without sacrifi- 
cing comfort and in- 
dividuality. Follow- 
ing the extreme 
dictates of medical 
science, we would find 
ourselves the 
ors of 
iron 


tions 
have 


possess- 
narrow white 
cots within cold 
unsympathetic sur- 
roundings, like those 
of a hospital ward; 
white iron furniture; 
tables with glass tops; 
perfectly plain walls 
tinted with a’ tone 
suited theoretically to 
every one’s eyes; and 
a tiled This 
is where art steps in 
and gives us our fa- 
vorite simple 
rugs 
and 
is at- 
well as 


fic or. 


colors, 
draperies, and 
that will wash, 
furniture that 
tractive as 
easily cleaned. 
If we follow strictly along the straight and 
narrow path of sanitary regulations we will 
have no wall-papers. Our walls will be 
painted with oil paints, or if we must use 
papers we will varnish them after they are 
put on so that they may be wiped off with a 
damp cloth. The painting with oil paints 
gives one a wide choice of beautiful colors, 
and frequently artistic designs in stencilling 
add to the effect, but at the best with oil paint 
there is a hardness in the finish which gives 
a room a certain cold and unhomelike at- 
mosphere. Dainty wall-papers suitable for 
bedrooms are inexpensive, so that they may 





THE MAHOGANY 


BEDROOMS re) 


be. changed frequently. If the old paper is 
removed in every case before putting on the 
new, and if great care is taken in keeping the 
walls dusted, we may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for seeking a compromise with hygiene in 
this one particular. The atmosphere of a 
bedroom should be bright, fresh, and dainty, 
so light colors are most appropriate. 

One must ‘consider the exposure of the 
room in selecting a color, but one must con- 
sider the personal preference of the future 
occupant of the room with even greater care. 
Every opportunity should be given for the 
development of individuality in a room which 
is preeminently the 
corner of home which 
is truly home to its 
occupant, where the 
taste of no one, either 
guest or relative, need 
be considered. Con- 
spicuous designs are 
objectionable for bed- 
room papers because 
they are not restful. 
Either plain or self- 
toned papers, with a 
silk finish, are always 
beautiful in the light- 
er tints. They are not 
new in design. There 
are the stripes, the 
small conventional fig- 
ures, and the French - 
designs. The colors 
are, however, growing 
more and more beau- 
tiful. Soft silver grays, 
delicate champagne, 
and light Suéde greens 
are all great favorites, 
and make artistic back- 
grounds for graceful designs in the draperies, 
bed-coverings, ete. The dainty flower designs 
are getting more and more conventional, softer 
and softer in color, and consequently more 
artistic as a whole. The English flower 
papers are especially attractive in both color 
and design. Many of them are quaint and 
old-fashioned, There is a stiff little red-rose 
design which is full of old-fashioned charm, 
and suggests white dimity curtains and bed- 
spread with ball fringe, rag rugs, and Wind- 
sor chairs, possibly a dressing-table and 
stand painted black with an old-fashioned 
design in gilt. 


HIGHBOY. 
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THE HYGIENIC MODERN BRASS BED. 

A paper with a white ground, an extremely 
graceful design of feathery green grasses, and 
here and there a small yellow butterfly, is 
fascinating, combined with green muslin cur- 
tains and dark green rugs. 

There are, besides these daintier papers, 
those richer in color with self-toned designs 
and a dull finish. There is one in dull yellow 
with a large conventionalized rose in self- 
tones. The curtains and bedspread used with 


this may be of Damascus embroidery in yellow _ 


on a white cotton background, the rug dark 
copper, and the furniture old mahogany. The 
effect would be very rich and beautiful, 
With a figured wall curtains which are 
plain in effect are necessary. This rules out 
the flowered walls, with the cretonne curtains 
and upholstery to match, which are so highly 
recommended in the department stores. The 
result would be monotonous. The plain cur- 
tains may be of muslin, net, madras, or 
dimity. These are not necessarily plain in 
design, but plain in color. The muslin and 
the net may still be ruffled and draped, but 





there is a decided inclination now 
toward sill-length curtains hanging 
straight from brass rods. These are 
kept clean more easily than the long 
curtains or the draped curtains. 

With the plain or self-toned walls 
one may indulge more freely in fig- 
ured cretonnes, muslins, printed lin- 
ens, Oriental prints, embroideries, 
ete. There are fascinating designs 
in all of these now. Some green and 
blue bedspreads of India cotton make 
very attractive curtains in a room 
with green walls and a green rug. 
One can get this print in green and 
white and blue and white as well. 
The green and white is mrosslike in 
its tone and texture. There are also 
designs of the Indian palm leaf in 
the reds of the old Persian shawls 
which ate charming used with tan 
walls and dark oak woodwork. The 
flower designs in the French cotton 
taffetas are wonderfully fresh and 
artistic in coloring and very beauti- 
ful in design. The wistaria in pur- 
ples or in blues, and the innumerable 
rose designs are the best known of 
these. The printed linens, with the 
écru grounds and stiffly convention- 
alized flower figures, are coming 
rapidly into favor. There are many 
designs in dark green, green and blue, green 
and copper, and the Gothie red and blue 
which are particularly appropriate for rooms 
furnished with Mission furniture. 

The universal bedroom rug is now of cot- 
ton so that it can be washed. Most of them 
are hand-woven in the good old - fashioned 
way. If it is impossible to find just what 
will harmonize with the coloring of a room 
in the shops it is very easy to have them 
made, and not at all expensive. 

A hard-wood floor that will not need cover- 
ing other than rugs is, of course, much the 
best for bedrooms, as it is for all rooms. 
Even if the floor is of soft wood, if it is in 
good condition it may be stained and shel- 
lacked or even waxed. Painted floors are much 
better than carpets. If one must use a cover- 
ing nothing is much cleaner than a mat- 
ting. The plain China matting is the most 
durable, but there are very attractive weaves 
in the Japanese mattings. If a carpet is 
required for warmth a plain ingrain filling 
is the most practical and most artistic ma- 
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terial. Woollen carpets are, however, abso- 
lutely unhygienic, and one is compelled to 
compromise very seriously with one’s sanitary 
conscience to make use of them under any 
condition. , 

The most difficult question for one to set- 
tle in furnishing a bedroom is that of fur- 
niture. If one has inherited or picked up 
at auction some beautiful old pieces of ma- 
hogany, an Empire bed with its curving head- 
board and footboard, a claw-foot chiffonier, 
and a Chippendale dressing-table, the problem 
is settled; or, if one can afford to buy well- 
made copies of the old models, that, too, sim- 
plifies the question which is bothering most 
of us. Unfortunately, there are a great many 
who are not fortunate in their inheritance, 
their mother’s sister or brother or sister-in- 
law having carried off all the treasures from 
the old home, and who cannot 
afford to buy well-made copies 
in solid mahogany; for the 
copies are as expensive as the 
originals. One can get a 
graceful Empire chiffonier 
with claw feet for fifty dol- 
lars, and a swan-necked double 
bed for one hundred and fifty. 
Many people must hesitate at 
those prices, however. Even 
the auction-room prices have 
become prohibitive, and the 
happy chances at country auc- 
tions are becoming very rare. 
They do not want poorly made 
copies, cheap stains, or poor 
models. Yellow oak and gold- 
en oak seem to be about the 
only cheap woods. Yellow oak 
is the cheaper of these. The 
models in this wood are usu- 
ally poor, and any one who 
attempts to combine it with 
artistie furnishings finds the 
results almost hopeless. The 
golden oak is a little better 
in eolor, and the models are 
very much better. This will 
combine fairly well with some 
of the darker color schemes. 
We are all very tired of it 
now. 

White enamel, if the mod- 
els are simple and well made, 
is very satisfactory for light 
and dainty color schemes, and 
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the prices are very reasonable. Bird’s-eye 
maple comes next in price, and is very attrac- 
tive with certain colors, such as old-rose, 
Suéde green, and light blue. One can fre- 
quently find the same models in it as in the 
mahogany. 

It is necessary to consider the wood and the 
coloring very carefully in selecting furniture, 
but it is even more important to select sim- 
ple graceful models, and to see that they are 
well made. 

The subject of beds and their outfits is al- 
ways a puzzling one. Wooden bedsteads are 
very widely condemned as being very unhy- 
gienic. It is very difficult to clean a wooden 
bedstead, and to keep it so is next to impossi- 
ble. Since the bed is the one piece of furni- 
ture which should be kept absolutely clean, 
and the one which causes the most trouble, 





SHERATON BUREAU WITH GOLD-FRAMED MIRROR, 
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AN INTERESTING MAHOGANY FOUR-POSTER. 


those who resort to the brass and white iron 
bedsteads which are so easily matched and 
kept in order are very wise indeed. These 
bedsteads, especially the brass ones, are very 
attractive also, and need not be expensive. 
The prices range from twenty dollars up to 
fifty and sixty, but those made of plain round 
tubing are much the most beautiful. Those 
of the square tubing are a little newer, but 
we are warned about the dull brass finish, 
attractive though it is, it does not wear 
well. 

The bedspread and the pillow-covering are 
ever a question. If we carry out our rules 
of hygiene we will realize that valances, cur- 
tains, testers—any drapery that is unneces- 
sary—is also unhygienic. We seldom have the 
excuse of our grandmothers who slept in un- 
heated rooms, with innumerable draughts 
blowing about them, from which they were 
obliged to protect themselves with curtains 
and draperies. If we have an old-fashioned 
four-poster which requires a valance it should 


be of muslin or dimity so that it can be 
washed frequently and easily. Spreads are 
made very large and generally fringed, so that 
they will hang nearly to the floor if need be 
to cover the frame of the bedstead. They are 
made of figured -white dimity, of white mar- 
seilles, of embroidered linen, of cretonne, of 
dimity with colored figures, of Oriental 
prints, and of Oriental embroideries on cot- 
ton or linen. The elaborate lace spreads over 
silk are on the list of the condemned as both 
inappropriate and unhygienic. The most 
beautiful are undoubtedly those of white lin- 
en, either the heavy linen or, still more beau- 
tiful, the linen lawn embroidered in white. 
In some the solid embroidery and Mexican 
open-work alternate. These are finished 
either with a hem or with a ruffle. 

Embroidered pillow-cases or bolster-cases 
may be used with these, or the spread may be 
brought up over the pillow or bolster. Elabo- 
rate pillow-shams and ribbon bows for the 
bolster-ends are no longer used. 
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T is an unfortunate arrangement that just 
| in the season when fresh salads are most 
needed by the family there should be a 
dearth of lettuce, escarole, cress, and other 
green things, or even if they are in-market 
they are too often at an exorbitant price. 
Nevertheless, there are certain winter vege- 
tables which alone or combined with other 
things serve well as salads. Celery and cab- 
bage form the basis for a number of good 
ones, and certain canned articles. are by no 
means to be despised, especially in an emer- 
gency when a salad will round out an other- 
wise too simple meal. 
Cabbage and shrimp salad.—Shred part of 
a nice white cabbage, and arrange it on a 
round platter. Clean a can of shrimps by 
removing the black string along the back, and 
drop them into ice-water for an hour. Wipe 
each one dry and put them in a pile in the 
middle of the cabbage, with mayonnaise on 
top. Or, mix the cabbage and mayonnaise 
and put around the shrimps; lemon quarters 
can be placed all around the edge of the dish. 
Cabbage and pimento salad.—Get a small 
tin of pimentoes, open and drain them, and 
chop fine. Shred part of a cabbage, and mix 





CABBAGE 


AND SHRIMP SALAD. 

the two; cover with French dressing or pass 

mayonnaise. Hard-boiled eggs quartered may 

surround this dish and will add to its flavor. 
Cabbage and onion salad.—Shred the cab- 
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bage and put into a bowl; get a can of tiny 
terman onions no larger than French pease, 
and put a tablespoonful over the cabbage, and 
add French dressing. 

Plain cauliflower salad.—Boil a nice cauli- 





AN ORANGE SALAD. 


flower and break up into flowerets; serve 
very cold with French dressing. 

Cauliflower and Brussels sprouts salad.— 
Boil a head of cauliflower, and cut out the 
stem and core without breaking it. Stand it 
on a round dish and surround with a row of 
cooked Brussels sprouts, with a dozen or more 
in a hollow scooped out in the top; serve this 
with French dressing poured over or pass 
mayonnaise. 

Beet salad—Boil some beets and cut into 
dice; add salt, pepper, a little oil and vinegar, 
and let them stand an hour; then arrange 
them in piles on plates or in a glass bowl, 
and add a tablespoonful of capers and as 
many cut-up olives, and serve with mayon- 
naise; this is especially good. 

Celery salad.—Cut up celery into half-inch 
pieces, but do not mince it or have it too fine; 
rub it with a dry towel to take up the juice 
as far as possible. Mix with a pint of it two 
or three hard-boiled eggs in pieces of this 
same size and a cup of English-walnut meats. 
At the last moment before serving mix well 
with a small cup of mayonnaise. If the two 
are mixed too soon the salad will be wet and 
poor; the mayonnaise must be extra thick to 
prevent thinning with the celery. 
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Celery and pimento salad.—Cut the celery 
into inch pieces, and then shred these until 
they are like knitting-needles. Dry as well 
as possible. Take half a can of pimentoes 
and cut into strips corresponding in shape 





SALAD OF BANANAS AND PEANUTS. 


and mix the two. Add either French or 
mayonnaise dressing, and put a row of walnut 
meats around the edge. 

Celery and onion salad.—Shred the celery 
as above and add the German onions sug- 
gested for the cabbage salad; serve with 
French dressing. 

Celery-root salad.—Boil some celery roots, 
scrape them, and slice; make a small cup of 
mayonnaise, and beat into it a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard and mix the two. 

String-bean salad.—This is especially use- 
ful for an emergency dish. Drain a can of 
string-beans, and sprinkle with salt, pepper, 
oil, and vinegar. Let them stand while you boil 
hard two eggs, and cut them into quarters. 
Drain the salad, arrange in a bowl 
with the eggs, and put French dress- 
ing ovér all; serve very cold. This 
rule is for the green beans; the yel- 
low ones are best with mayonnaise. 

Asparagus salad.—Cenned aspara- 
gus makes one of the best of winter 
salads, merely drained, chilled, and 
served with either French dressing 
or mayonnaise. 

Pea salad.—Cook a can of French 
pease, without opening it, for five 
minutes; open, and drain the pease. 
Or, drain the pease first, and then 





cook in a very little water until they Cc 


are soft. Cool, mix with half a cup 

of walnut meats broken into bits, and sprinkle 
with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar. Let them 
stand while you cut some lemons into halves, 
and serape out the inside; drain the pease, 


fill the cups, and put a heaping teaspoonful of 
mayonnaise on each cup. Cabbage is pret- 
tily served in this same way, merely season- 
ing it, filling the cups, and adding mayon- 
naise dressing as for the pease. 

Tomato aspic salad.—Cook a can 
of tomatoes until smooth with salt, 
cayenne, a teaspoonful of sugar, a 
bit of onion, minced, and a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar strained; add a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of gelatin which has 
been dissolved in cold water, strain 
again, and pour into small moulds. 
When half set push down half of an 
English walnut to the bottom of 
each mould, so that when the moulds 
are turned out it shall be on top. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 

Scallop salad.—Pour boiling water 
over a pint of scallops, and let them 
stand five minutes where they will keep hot. 
Drain, put them on watercress, and cover 
with French dressing. 

Fish salad.—Pick up any cold, cooked fish, 
or use canned salmon; arrange it in a pile in 
a dish with quarters of hard-boiled eggs, al- 
ternating with lemon quarters around the 
edge, and mask the fish with mayonnaise. 

Crab-meat salad.—Take a large cup of can- 
ned crab meat and add half as much shredded 
celery; cover with mayonnaise. 

Shrimp salad.—Clean the shrimps, and let 
them stand in ice-water an hour; wipe dry, 
add three or four hard-boiled eggs cut into 
large pieces, and mix lightly with mayonnaise. 

American-cheese salad—Cut soft, fresh 





JALIFLOWER SALAD WITH BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


dairy cheese into cubes of half-inch size, and 
press two walnut meats on each; serve with 
any green salad obtainable, lettuce or water- 
cress; or, add a ball to each plate of salad. 











WINTER 


Cream-cheese salad.—Make ordinary cream 
cheese into balls, and put on the walnuts as 
before; put three or four into a bed of lettuce 
on a plate, and cover with French dressing; 
or, add one to a plate of other salad. 

Cream - cheese and cherry salad—Beat a 
cream cheese with enough sweet cream to 
make it like batter; add a little salt and cay- 
enne and a tablespoonful of créme de menthe 
cherries cut up small. Serve on lettuce, a 
spoonful to each person. 

Cream-cheese and ripe-olive salad.—Chop 
ripe olives, mix with cream cheese, and 
moisten with French dressing. Shape into 
croquette forms, and serve on lettuce. 

Chestnut salad—Boil some large Italian 
chestnuts until they will peel; remove the 
shells, and cook again until the inner skin 
will come off; then blanch by dropping them 
into cold water, and scrape them. Serve on 
lettuce or alone with mayonnaise. If this 
salad is sent to the table on plates, one little 
button mushroom may be put on top of the 
mayonnaise on each portion. 

Chestnut olive salad.—Prepare the 
chestnuts as before, and mix with a small cup 
of cut-up olives and two hard-boiled eggs; 
serve with mayonnaise. 

Oyster salad—Cook large fine oysters in 
their own juice until the edges curl; take 
them off at once, drain, and chill them. Mix 
with mayonnaise and serve on lettuce, or sur- 
round with them a platter of cold chicken or 
turkey. 

Chicken or turkey salad.—Cut the meat 
into cubes and measure it; take half as much 
celery cut into pieces as large as the meat; 
do not mince it. Add three or four hard- 
boiled eggs, also cut up, and an equal quantity 
of olives; put French dressing over all, and 
let it stand two hours in a cool place. Make 
a thick mayonnaise, and just before serving 
mix all well together, retaining enough to 
mask the top. 

Orange salad.—T ake large seedless oranges 
and cut into slices; arrange in a circle, the 
edges overlapping, and put a walnut half in 
the middle of every piece. Put watercress 
in the middle of the dish and French dressing 
over all. Or, serve without cress if necessary. 

Banana salad—Cut bananas in halves 
crosswise and lay on lettuce or by themselves 
on a flat dish. Sprinkle well with chopped 
peanuts and pass mayonnaise. 

Cumquot salad.—Slice the little eumquots, 
or Tom Thumb oranges, and serve on lettuce 


and 
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or alone with French dressing; this salad is 
very nice with game or with domestic duck. 

Pear salad.—Drain some canned pears, 
washing them off if they are very sweet, and 
arrange them all around a bed of cream 
cheese which has been put through the ricer; 
eover with French dressing. 

Peach salad.—Drain canned peaches, and 
wipe them dry; put a spoonful of mayonnaise 
made with cream into the middle of each one. 
Apricots may be used instead of peaches. 





SCALLOP SALAD WITH WATERCRESS. 


As oil is the expensive ingredient in ma- 
king salads, it is well to buy it in bulk instead 
of in bottles; at any Italian grocery it comes 
in tins at sixty-five cents a quart; as the 
largest size bottles hold only one short pint, 
this is a great saving. This is a good rule 
for making mayonnaise: 

Put the oil on ice until cold; beat the yolk 
of an egg in a cold bowl until it is light and 
foamy; then put in the oil, a drop at a time, 
beating until it is thick; thin with a very 
little vinegar, and begin dropping the oil 
again; when there is enough, and it is* thick, 
it is done; add salt and a little cayenne. 

To make cream mayonnaise, thin for the 
last time with half a cup of whipped cream. 
For French dressing, take two tablespoonfuls 
of oil, half a teaspoonful of vinegar, a little 
salt, and cayenne; mix well. If for lettuce 
or cabbage, a couple of drops of Worcester- 
shire sauce are nice. ; 

For boiled dressing, beat the yolks of two 
eggs light, add two tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, one small teaspoonful of salt, and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper or a little cayenne. Cook 
over hot water until it thickens, and put it 
away to cool. When it is to be used whip 
half a cup of cream and beat it in well. If 
cream is not to be had use instead the stiffly 
beaten white of one egg. 
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PART II 


fants and children I will commence with 

the new-born babe and touch briefly on 
maternal feeding, following this up with the 
best methods of artificial feeding or bottle 
feeding for infants and the best food for 
healthy children up to the third year. After 
that period the child is practically an adult 
as far as the stomach is concerned. I will 
treat, also, of special diets for delicate chil- 
dren and in illness. 

It is usually very desirable for a mother to 
nurse her infant, but the conditions must 
be favorable. By that I mean that every 
mother who wishes to nurse her baby must 
expect, during the period of lactation, to de- 
prive herself of many outside interests and 
pleasures and to devote herself to this one 
thing. The period of nursing should last 
from six to twelve months; not over the lat- 
ter period. The mother’s food during this 
period should be simple but nourishing, and 
she should eat a little more than under or- 
dinary circumstances, as she has not only 
her own strength to maintain, but the 
strength and life of another little human be- 
ing are dependent on hers. The nursing 
mother’s diet should consist of meat (usually 
three times a day, although eggs may be sub- 
stituted for meat at breakfast), fresh vege- 
tables, cereals, etc. As much variety as pos- 
sible is desirable. Food should be taken at 
the regular meals three times a day, and‘ be- 
tween meals she should have either gruels, 
cocoa, broths, or milk; in fact, as much fluid 
food as can be comfortably taken between 
meals. Milk is a rather heavy food, inasmuch 
as it becomes solid in the stomach in the 
form of curds, and on this account many 
stomachs cannot tolerate it. In such cases 
buttermilk is an excellent substitute, it be- 
ing the most digestible form of milk and 
very nourishing. 

Tea and coffee, except in careful modera- 
tion, should be eliminated from the diet. 
These beverages contain little or no nourish- 


[* taking up the subject of food for in- 





ment, and are indulged in merely for their 
slight stimulating qualities and because they 
furnish a hot drink. Cocoa and gruels are 
far better, especially the cocoa, which really 
contains much nourishment. Inseparable 
from proper diet and sleep is fresh air and 
exercise The mother who indulges in pleas- 
ures to the extent of irregular and late hours, 
while she may be able to continue nursing 
her child,- cannot expect it to thrive as well 
as though she were moderate and employed 
the best part of the night for rest and sleep. 
Sleep is most needful during this period. 
She should be in the open air from three to 
four hours each day, and take a moderate 
amount of exercise while out-of-doors; ex- 
ercise, however, should never be carried to 
the point of fatigue. Indulgence in vigorous 
sports should also be dropped for the time 
being. The nursing mother must be kept 
as free from worry as possible; she should be 
guarded against all burdens of mind and 
body. A ealm and cheerful disposition is 
essential. A child nursed by a nervous, fret- 
ful mother imbibes in a great measure the 
mother’s temperament, probably because the 
mother’s condition perceptibly influences the 
flow of milk. Women who are extreme in 
temperament, who are emotional or hysterical, 
should not attempt to nurse their infants. 

A child should not be nursed beyond the 
twelfth month, unless there is some unusually 
good reason for so doing, as in these days of 
high-pressure living it is doubtful if it is 
good for the mother or child. Few women 
are able to prolong successfully the nursing 
period beyond the eighth month, and usually 
they must give it up even a month or two 
earlier. I would advise every nursing mother 
to start the very first month, or even the first 
week, giving her baby one bottle feeding a 
day, in view of the fact that the weaning 
period is sure to come sooner or later, often 
from some unforeseen happening instead of 
in the ordinary course of events. It is well 
to accustom the stomach at an early age to 
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‘two kinds of food; then if it becomes neces- 
sary to force the weaning suddenly it is not 
such a difficult undertaking. Sudden changes 
from one food to another are not desirable 
for an infant, especially for a very young 
one with his delicate and undeveloped or- 
gans of digestion; neither is it rational to 
expect the stomach of the infant to accept 
rourishment intended for the calf, with its 
different physical and mental requirements, 
without some a]tering and adaptation. 

As a substitute for human milk there is 
no doubt at the present time that cow’s milk 
is the best as well as the most convenient 
food,but it requires to be modified and made 
as nearly like the human milk as possible. 
To do this and to get good results it is nec- 
essary to use the utmost care, and one rule 
to follow in weaning is always to start out 
with a weak dilution and only one meal a 
day. One cannot vouch for anything being 
absolutely safe, but surely but one meal of 
a very weak mixture: of milk and water can 
hardly be productive of much harm. If one 
finds this works well, in a day or two make 
the food a trifle stronger, then substitute two 
bottles a day. Then, feeling the way care- 
fully and following this principle, one cannot 
go so very far astray. 

The choice of a diluent is also important, 
for with this and the modification of the 
milk in increasing or reducing fats or pro- 
teids, one has it in one’s power to combine 
the important elements mentioned as being 
necessary to healthy mental and physical 
growth. During the first months of infancy 
children require considerable heat to keep 
alive the vital spark, consequently the fuel 
foods—namely, fat and sugar—should be 
somewhat in excess of the muscle food; later, 
as the infant grows, he needs more of the 
food which makes blood and ‘bone tissue and 
promotes vital energy. Now is the time to 
increase the proteids. The human milk ad- 
justs all this for the growing infant. While 
he is very young the mother’s milk is rich in 
fats and carbohydrates; as the infant grows 
the milk grows stronger in proteids according 
to his development. In substituting cow’s 
milk it must be altered from time to time 
to meet these requirements. In order to bet- 
ter understand the relations of the two foods 
I will give the approximate proportions of 
both. Human milk and cow’s milk contain 
the same amount of fat, but cow’s milk has 
twice as much proteid, a third less sugar, and 


two-thirds less of mineral matter. The pro- 
teid in milk is the curd, but the curd in hu- 
man milk is much softer and more easily 
digested than that of cow’s milk. In the in- 
fant’s stomach the curd from the mother’s 
milk, as soon as it enters the stomach, is 
divided into very fine soft particles which are 
easily separated and absorbed by the action 
of the gastric juices, while the curds of cow’s 
milk form large tough curds, which, in the 
process of digestion, are much harder to 
separate and absorb. In human milk while 
the infant is very young the fat is in excess 
of proteid; in cow’s milk fat and proteids are 
equal; consequently, when preparing cow’s 
milk for infant-feeding the proteid must be 
reduced by adding water or gruel. But by 
doing this the fat is also reduced, and by the 
very young infant fat is needed; so the only 
way to maintain the desired amount of fat 
with a reduced amount of proteids is to add 
a specific amount of cream to the milk be- 
fore it is diluted. 

The best way to accomplish this is not by 
adding cream, but to remove a certain amount 
of top milk from a jar or can of milk that 
has been standing in a cold place for several 
hours. To do this successfully and be almost 
absolutely sure of the percentage of fat you 
are getting, fill a quart milk bottle or can; let 
the night’s milk stand in one of these re- 
ceptacles in a cold place until morning; then ~ 
remove the upper half by means of an ounce 
dipper (there is one made especially for this 
purpose). The milk thus obtained gives just 
about the right proportion of fat to proteid 
that an infant under four or five months re- 
quires. No matter how much or how little 
it is diluted, the fact is always about twice the 
proteid. By allowing the milk to stand this 
length of time naturally the cream rises to 
the top, and that nearest the top is very rich in 
fats—entirely too mnch so, even when highly 
diluted, to give to a very young baby. The 
further down we go into the. bottle the weaker 
the cream becomes, until you finally reach 
the blue or thin milk which contains little 
or no fat at all. Now by removing this 
upper half you get a little of strength, the 
very rich cream, medium cream, and a small 
quantity of thin or skimmed milk, but by 
mixing all together the result is a mixture 
almost twice as rich in fat as plain milk; and 
when this is diluted it forms a food perfectly 
safe for and admirably suited to the majority 
of healthy young infants, 
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Nurs —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


S has been frequently mentioned in the 
Bazar in the fashion articles, the 
vogue of the separate waist, while it 

has not perhaps departed forever, is now a 
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NEW “ JUMPER” PATTERN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 558. 
Usual sizes. Price, 15 cents. 


thing of the past. Instead of separate waists 
pure and simple, the gown has a harness, or 
“jumper,” often, which enables one to use 
several waists with the one skirt, while still 
keeping a semblance of unity in the cos- 
tume. These “jumpers” may be nothing 
more than a number of straps of the material 
of the skirt, somewhat like a child’s play- 
reins in effect, or they may be a half-waist 
like the one here pictured. This, as will be 
readily seen, may be put on over a silk blouse, 
sien nee ia ene. a lace one, or one of chiffon a shade lighter 

ca OP NE than the dress. Thus one has a complete 
Uensl ines, Palen, 26 quate Ger wales on chins gown, with several changes of effect—elabo- 
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rate or simple, as occasion demands. The 
lace blouse is not included in the pattern— 
it contains merely the “jumper” and the 
girdle. 

For a simple, attractive house gown, noth- 
ing could be prettier or more appropriate 
than the cashmere frock, No. 557. It has a 
pretty full waist, which is suited to all fig- 
ures, but especially to the slight form of a 
young woman. The full skirt is graceful, 
too. The trimming may be of braid when 
that is preferred to the pictured stitched 
bands of the cashmere. 

Practical for a simple school frock or con- 
vertible into something much more elaborate 
is the design of No. 559. In blue or the new 
“London smoke” gray serge, with a con- 
trasting color of cloth or serge for the inlet 
pieces, strapped with soutache braid, this is 





YOUNG GIRL’S USEFUL FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 559 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Price, 25 cents 
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PLAIN OR FUR-LINED WINTER COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No 560. 
Usual Sizes. Price, 25 cents. 


an ideal school dress for a girl. Of pongee 
or any other simple silk or cashmere, with 
panels of lace and some simple but effective 
embroidery or a few inlet motifs of lace on 
the front panel of the blouse, it will be suffi- 
ciently elaborate for dancing-school and sim- 
ple parties. Again, the whole dress may be 
of white cashmere, with rows of gold braid. 
The cloak pattern, No. 560, is absolutely 
plain, except in that the sleeve has an odd 
cuff effect. It is made loose enough to allow 
for a fur lining, so that the woman who usu- 
ally buys a coat pattern in size 38 inches bust 
measure will find that the same size, nomi- 
nally, in this coat pattern, will be more than 
large enough for her though lined heavily. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





ment, but a universal fact: 
“Two chubby French children were playing at dolls in the Champs- 
| Elysées. ‘ Let’s marry the dolls,’ they said. 
“The dolls were duly married. 
A Meral ey Mea let them quarrel,’ said the pinker of 
e babies. 
for Women “The dolls quarrelled. 
“* Now let him kill her,’ said the other child. 

“ Monsieur, accordingly, after a tragic conflict, struck down madame! 

“* Now let’s have the police in and try him,’ said the owner of madame. 

“*Tt’s no use,’ said monsieur’s owner; ‘ the husbands always get off.’ ” 

No woman will deny the fact of this matter; men will not dispute it because 
it involves a woman question which it*is no sane man’s purpose to discuss. 
Still, the woman, admitting that it is so—that the man “ always gets off ”— 
pauses sometimes pensively to demand, why is it so? 

For these reasons, clearly: 

The laws of the world are men’s laws, enacted by men legislators put in 
office by men voters; men executives promulgate the laws which men judges 
pronounce upon, and the right and wrong of actions under the law are de- 
termined by men juries. The wealth of the world is administered by boards 
of men directors, cooperating with the men legislators for the enactment of 
men’s laws. In a word, it is a world of men’s making—a men’s world. 

The pensive woman, reflecting on the hopelessness of her position with re- 
spect to men’s justice, must despair, but for knowing that she it is who directs 
an influencé in the world transcending justice; she is the mistress of love. 
If she has no hope of changing the world, has she not of changing men? And 
even after a man has escaped from the bar of justice, is there not always the 
woman for whom he must work out the sentence which her will imposes? 

To be sure, this is secant consolation to the woman who, like the chubby 
child’s doll, has lost her head. But a preventive for this appears, and the 
moral is incontestable: 

“ Before a woman gives her heart to a man let her make sure of her head.” 


iP ’ | ‘HIS is from the Paris Figaro. It embodies, however, not a French senti- 

















ERE is a picture from real life: 

Scene, a farm on Long Island. The farmer is rich. For his farm-work 
he has assistants in plenty, and all the latest labor-saving machinéry proper to 
his work. On the é6ther hand, the women—his wife and two daughters—do 
all the housework. Do they have the help of 
modern inventions? They do not. They do the 
work in practically the same way, with prac- 
tically the same aids, that their grandmothers 
employed before them. If they no longer spin 
and weave, and if they have a carpet-sweeper and a clothes-wringer, this ad- 
vance is more than offset by the fact that they keep up with the times, even 





Woman’s Labor 
Problem 
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to the point of using doilies and finger-bowls on Sundays. Next door to this 
family a married daughter is established. The women of the two households 
visit back and forth a great deal; in the morning, they carry the pease to shell 
or the potatoes to pare while they visit, and in the afternoon it is the mending- 
basket or the fruit which they are getting ready-to preserve. They live, 
breathe, and have their whole being in household labor, which is in no wise a 
situation to be adjusted to harmonize with other demands of their nature; 
it is the condition of their existence, and their uncompromising absolute 
surrender to it defines them in the community as good daughters, good wives 
—good women. In the cemetery near by is one earthly solution of the problem 


which labor makes for them; another solution is in the sanitarium, where two- ° 


thirds of the female inmates are said to be overworked farmers’ daughters and 
wives. 

It is in this condition that the most discouraging feature of the woman’s 
labor problem inheres: the labor done in our household does not present a 
situation, but embraces the whole condition of the laborers. What is the 
calendar of the conscientious housewife in the average American home ? 

Monday is wash-day, Tuesday is ironing-day, Wednesday is baking-day, 
Thursday is sweeping-day down-stairs, Friday is sweeping-day up-stairs, and 
Saturday is scrubbing and baking day again. The months of the year, in like 
manner, take their shape and substance from long-drawn-out agonies of 
household labor, including, in regular order, spring and fall house-cleaning, 
the washing of blankets, jam and jelly making, fruit-canning, the tying of 
comforters, spring and fall sewing, with company and sickness happening at 
any time to crown unremitting toil with confusion. How to make life take 
precedence of labor or how, at least, to crowd something better into an ex- 
istence of incessant daily toil—that is the first thing which the American 
woman needs to determine for the solution of her labor problem. What are 
you doing to this end? 





NE of the most interesting of the recent English blue-books is that of 

the “ Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Degenera- 
tion.” Parental neglect, this formal and official report asserts, is the trouble 
with the English child, or else parental ignorance. The education of parents 
is a social need. A father who, because he dearly 
loves his infant child, feeds it off his own plate 
with pickles and fried fish, is a menace to society. 
A mother who, because she loves her baby, keeps 
it up with her until she goes to bed, or loads it 
with heavy clothes to make it warm, is not likely to have her family live to 
rise up and call her blessed. 

The English report’: makes a strong recommendation for the establishment, 
therefore, of “continuation classes” in the schools at which the attendance 
of girls who have left school should be made obligatory twice a week. The 
courses of instruction at such classes should cover every branch of domestic 
hygiene, including the preparation of food, the practice of household cleanli- 
ness, the care and feeding of young children, the proper requirements of 
a family as to clothing—“ everything, in short, to equip a young girl for the 
duties of a housewife.” 





An English 
Idea for Girls 
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THAT AWFUL MOMENT—WHEN YOU ARE 
DINNER, THAT MRS. JONES, NEXT DOOR, 





INFORMED AUDIBLY, 
HAS IMMEDIATE USE FOR HER SPOONS. 








“Is THIS THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION ?” 
“an.” 
“ WHERE CAN I WASH MY HANDS?” 


COMING 
With How To This, and How To That, 
We wait with interest now 
The advent of a lucid book 
Entitled, How To How. 








AT THE BEGINNING OF YOUR LITTLE 





ALONG THE HUDSON 
“Ts this seat in the parlor-car on the right 
side?” 
“Yes, sir—the side where 


you can see the 
advertisements.” 








“ MADAM, HOW DARE YOU CALL ME A QUACK?” 

“Wuy, Docror, I pIDN’T CALL YOU A QUACK.” 

“ WELL, YOU LOOKED AS IF YOU WERE GOING TO 
SAY IT, ANYWAY!” 
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* TONNERRE! VAT ZAT YOU SAY?” 
“T saip I want FIDO DRY-CLEANED. HE JUST 
HATES WATER.” 






SHE. “ You HAVE NO IDEA HOW LONESOME IT IS 
HERE IN THE EVENING.” 

HE. “On yes, I wave! THAT’S Wily | SPEND 
MY EVENINGS DOWN-TOWN.” 


MITIGATION 
Mrs. Knicker. “ Does Bridget sing at her 
work?” 
Mrs. Bocker. “ Yes, but she doesn’t work 
enough to annoy us.” 


ANENT MARRIAGE 
SreLxa. “ A girl should look before she leaps.” 
Betta. “ Yes; if she hasn’t good looks she 
won’t get a chance to leap.” 
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The Callof the Blood 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 
{Author of The Gardenof Allah) 


“CHAPTER XX.—Continued. 
HE body on the bed was swol- 
len, but not very much, the 
face was sodden, the hair 
plastered to the head, and on 
the left temple there was a 
large wound, evidently, as the 
doctor had seen, caused by the forehead stri- 
king violently against a hard, resisting sub- 
stance. It was not the sea alone which had 
killed this man. It was the sea and the rock 
in the sea. He had fallen, been stunned, and 
then drowned. The doctor knew the place 
where he had been found. The explanation 
of the tragedy was very simple — very 
simple. F 

While the doctor was thinking this, and 
fingering his shirt-front mechanically, and 
bracing himself to turn towards the quiet 
woman in the chair, he heard a loud dry 
noise in the sitting-room, then in the bed- 
room. Gaspare had come in, and was stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed, sobbing and staring 
at the doctor with hopeless eyes that yet 
asked a last question, begged desperately for 
a lie. 





Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XL. 


“ Gaspare!” 

The woman in the chair whispered to him. 
He took no notice. 

“ Gaspare!” 

She got up and crossed over to the boy, and 
took one of his hands. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said. 
happy.” 

Then the boy began to ery passionately. 
Tears poured out of his eyes while he held his 
padrona’s hand. The doctor got up. 

“He is dead, signora,” he said. 

“ We knew it,” Hermione replied. 

She looked at the doctor for a minute. 
Then she said, 

“ Hush, Gaspare !” 

The doctor stood by the bed. 

“Seusi, signora,” he said, “ but—but will 
you take him into the next room?” 

He pointed to Gaspare, who shivered as he 
wept. 

“T must make a further examination.” 

“Why? You see that he is dead.” 

“Yes, but—there are certain formalities.” 


“Perhaps he is 


He stopped. 
“ Formalities!” she said. “ He is dead.” 
“Yes. But—but the authorities will have 
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to be informed. I am very sorry. I should 
wish to leave everything undisturbed.” 

“What do you mean? Gaspare! Gas- 
pare!” 

“ But—according to the law, our law, the 
body should never have been moved. It 
should have been left where it was found 
until—” 

“We could not leave him in the sea.” 

She still spoke quite quietly, but the doctor 
felt as if he could not go on. 

’ “Since it is done—” he began. 

He pulled himself together with an effort. 

“There will have to be an inquiry, signora 
—the cause of death will have to be ascer- 
tained.” 

“You see it. He was coming from the 
island. He fell, and was drowned. It is 
very simple.” 

“Yes, no doubt. Still, there must be an 
inquiry. Gaspare will have to explain—” 

He looked at the weeping boy, then at the 
woman who stood there holding the boy’s 
hand in hers. 

“ But that will be for to-morrow,” he mut- 
tered, fingering his shirt-front and looking 
down. “ That will be for to-morrow.” 

As he went out he added: 

“Signora, do not remain in your wet 
clothes.” 

“T—oh, thank you. They do not matter.” 

She did not follow him into the next room. 
As he went down the steps to the terrace the 
sound: of Gaspare’s passionate weeping fol- 
lowed him into the night. 

When the doctor was on the donkey and 
was riding out through the arch, after a brief 
colloquy with the fishermen and with Giu- 
seppe, whom he had told to remain at the cot- 
tage for the rest of the night, he suddenly 
remembered the cigar which he had left upon 
the table and he pulled up. 

“ What is it, Signor Dottore?” said one of 
the fishermen. 

“T’ve left something, but—never mind. It 
does not matter.” 

He rode on again. 

“Tt does not matter,” he repeated. 

He was thinking of the English signora 
standing beside the bed in her wet skirts and 
holding the hand of the weeping boy. 

It was the first time in his life that he had 
ever sacrificed a good cigar. 

He wondered why he did so now, but he 
did not care to return just then to the Casa 
del Prete. 


CHAPTER XXI 
H iste sitens longed for quiet, for abso- 


lute silence. 

It seemed strange to her that she still 
longed for anything, strange and almost hor- 
rible, almost inhuman. But she did long for 
that, to be able to sit beside her dead husband 
and to be undisturbed, to hear no voice speak- 
ing, no human movement, to see no one. If 
it had been possible she would have closed 
the cottage against every one, even against 
Gaspare and Lucrezia. . But it was not pos- 
sible. Destiny did not choose that she should 
have this calm, this silence. It had seemed 
to her, when fear first came upon her, as if 
no one but herself had any real concern with 
Eric, as if her love conferred upon her a 
monopoly. This monopoly had been one of 
joy. Now it should be one of sorrow. But 
now it did. not exist. She was not weeping 
for Eric. But others were. She had no one 
to go to. But others came to her, clung to her. 
She could not rid herself of the human burden. 

She might have been selfish, determined; 
she might have driven the mourners out. 
3ut—and that was strange, too—she found 
herself pitying them, trying to use her in- 
tellect to soothe them. 

Lucrezia was terrified, almost like one as- 
sailed suddenly by robbers, terrified and half 
incredulous. When her hysteria subsided she 
was at first unbelieving. 

“He cannot be really dead, signora!” she 
sobbed to Hermione. “The povero signo- 
rino. He was so gay! He was so—” 

She talked and talked, as Sicilians do when 
face to face with tragedy. 

She recalled Eriec’s characteristics, his 
kindness, his love of climbing, fishing, bath- 
ing, his love of the sun—all his Jove of life. 

Hermione had to listen to the story with 
that body lying on her bed. 

Gaspare’s grief was speechless, but needed 
comfort more. There was an element in it 
of fury which Hermione realized without 
rightly understanding. She supposed it was 
the fury of a boy from whom something is 
taken by one whom he cannot attack. 

For God is beyond our reach. 

She could not understand the conflict go- 
ing on in the boy’s heart and mind. 

He knew that this death was probably no 
natural death, but a murder. 

Neither Maddalena nor her father had been 
in the Casa delle Sirene when he knocked 
upon the door in the night. Salvatore had 
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sent Maddalena to spend the night with relations 
in Biondino on the pretext that he was going 
to sail to Messina on some business. And he 
had actually sailed before Gaspare'’s arrival on the 
island. But Gaspare knew that there had been a 
meeting, and he knew what the Sicilian is when he 
is wronged. The words “ vengeance is mine!” are 
taken in Sicily by each wronged man into his own 
mouth, and Salvatore was notoriously savage and 
passionate. 

As the first shock of horror and despair passed 
away from Gaspare he was devoured, as by teeth, 
devoured by the desire to spring upon Salvatore 
and revenge the death of his padrone. But the 
padrone had laid a solemn injunction upon him. 
Solemn indeed it seemed to the boy now that the 
lips which had spoken were sealed forever. The 
padrona was fiever to know. If he obeyed his im- 
pulse, if he declared the vendetta against Salvatore, 
the padrona would know. The knife that spilt the 
murderer's blood would give the secret to the world 

and to the padrona. 

Tremendous that night was the conflict in the 
boy’s soul. He would not leave Hermione. He was 
like the dog that creeps to lie at the feet of his 
sorrowing mistress. But he was more than that. 
For he had his own sorrow and his own fury. And 
he had the battle with his own instincts. 

What was he going to do? 3 

As he began to think, really to think, and to 
realize things, he knew that after such a death the 
authorities of Biondino, the pretore and the can- 
celllere, would proceed to hold a careful examination 
into the causes of death. He would be questioned. 
That was certain. The opportunity would be given 
him to denounce Salvatore. 

And was he to keep silence? Was he to act for 
Salvatore, to save Salvatore from justice? He 
would not have minded doing that, he would have 
wished to do it, if afterwards he could have sprung 
upon Salvatore and buried his knife in the murderer 
of his padrone. 

But—the padrona’? She was not to know. She 
was never to know. And she had been the first 
in his life. She had found him, a poor, ragged 
little boy working among the vines, and she had 
given him new clothes and taken him into her 
home and into her confidence. She had trusted 
him. She had remembered him in England. She 
had written to him from far away, telling him to 
prepare everything for her and the padrone when 
they were coming. 

Iie began to sob violently again, thinking of it 
all, of how he had ordered the donkeys to fetch the 
luggage from the station, of how 

“ Hush, Gaspare !"” 

Hermione again put her hand on his. She was 
sitting near the bed on which the body was lying 
between dry sheets. For she had changed them 
with Gaspare’s assistance. Eric still wore the 
clothes which had been on him in the sea. Giuseppe, 
the fisherman, had explained to Hermione that she 
must not interfere with the body till it had been 
visited by the authorities, and she had obeyed him. 
But she had changed the sheets. She scarcely knew 
why. Now the clothes had almost dried on the 
body, and she did not see any more the stains of 
water. One sheet was drawn up over the body to 
the chin. The matted dark hair was visible against 
the pillow, and had made her think several times 
vaguely of that day after the fishing when she had 
watched Eric taking his siesta. She had longed for 
him to wake then, for she had known that she was 
going to Africa, that they had only a few hours to- 
gether before she started. It had seemed almost 
terrible to her, his sleeping through any of those 
hours. And now he was sleeping forever. She was 
sitting there waiting for nothing, but she could not 
realize that yet. She felt as if she must be waiting 


for something, that something must presently oc- 
cur, a movement in the bed, a—she scarcely knew 
what. 

Presently the clock Gaspare had brought from the 
fair chimed, then played the “ Tre Colori.” Lucrezia 
had set it to play that evening when she was wait- 
ing for the padrone to return from the sea, 

Vhen he heard the tinkling tune Gaspare lifted 
his head and listened till it was over. It recalled 
to him all the glories of the fair. He saw his 
padrone before him. He remembered how he had 
decorated Fric with flowers, and he felt as if his 
heart would break. 

“The povero signorino! the povero signorino !”’ 
he cried in a ehoked voice. “And I put roses 
above his ears! Si, signora, I did! I said he 
should be a real Siciliano!” 

He began to rock himself to and fro. His whole 
body shook, and his face had a frantic expression 
that suggested violence. 

“I put roses above his ears!” he repeated. “ That 
day he was a real Siciliano!” 

* Gaspare—Gaspare—hush! Don't! Don’t!” 

She held his hand and went on speaking softly. 

“ We must be quiet in here. We must remember 
to be quiet. It isn’t onr fault Gaspare. We did 
all we could to make him happv. e ought to be 
giad of that. You did everything you could, and he 
loved you for it. He was happy with us. I think 
he was. I think he was happy till the very end. 
And that is something to be glad of. Don't you 
think he was very happy here?” 

“Si, signora!” the boy whispered, with twitch- 
ing lips. 

“Tm glad I came back in time.’”’ Hermione said, 
looking at the dark hair on.the pillow. ‘It might 
have happened before, while I was away. I'm glad 
we had one more day together.” 

Suddenly, as she said that, something in the 
mere sound of the words seemed to reveal more 
clearly to her heart what had befallen her, and for 
the first time she began to cry and to remember. 
She remembered all Eric’s tenderness for her, all 
his little acts of kindness. They seemed to pass 
rapidly in procession through her mind on their 
way to her heart. Not one surely was absent. How 
kind to her he had always been. And he could 
never be kind to her again. And she could never 
be kind to him—never again. 

Her tears went on falling quietly. She did nof 
sob like Gaspare. But she felt that now she had 
begun to cry she would never be able to stop again; 
that she would go on crying till she, too, died. 

Gaspare looked up at her. 

“Signora!” he said. “ Signora!”’ 

Suddenly he got up, as if to go out of the room, 
out of the house. The sight of his padrona’s tears 
had driven him nearly mad with the desire to wreak 
vengeance upon Salvatore. For a moment his body 
seemed to get beyond his control. His eyes saw 
blood, and his hand darted down to his belt, and 
caught at the knife that was there, and drew it 
out. When Hermione saw the knife she thought the 
boy was going to kill himself with it. She sprang 
up, went to Gaspare, and put her hand on it over 
his hand. 

“ Gaspare, what are you doing?” she said. 

For a moment his face was horrible in its sav- 
agery. He opened his mouth, still keeping his grasp 
on the knife, which she tried to wrest from him. 

“Laseci andare! tLasci andare!”’ he said, begin- 
ning to struggle with her. 

“ No, Gaspare.” 

* Allora—” 

He paused with his mouth open. 

At that moment he was on the very verge of a 
revelation of the truth. He was on the point of 
telling Hermione that he was sure that the padrone 
had been murdered, and that he meant to avenge 


(Concluded in the Advertising Section) 
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the murder. Hermione believed that for the mo- 
ment he was mad, and was determined to destroy 
himself in her presence. It was useless to pit her 
strength against his. In a physical struggle she 
must be overcome. Her only chance was to sub- 
due him by other means, 

“ Gaspare,” she said, quickly, breathlessly, point- 
ing to the bed, “ don’t you think the padrone would 
have wished you to take care of me now? He 
trusted you. I think he would. I think he would 
rather you were with me than any one else in the 
whole world. You must take care of me. You must 
take care of me. You must never leave me!” 

The boy looked at her. His face changed, grew 
softer. é 

“I’ve got nobody now,” she added. 
but you.” 

The knife fell on the floor. 

In that moment Gaspare’s resolve was taken. The 
battle within him was over. He must protect the 
padrona. The padrone would have wished it. Then 
he must let Salvatore go. 

He bent down and kissed Hermione’s hand. 

“Lei non piange!” he muttered. ‘“ Forse Dio la 
aiutera.”’ 

In the morning, early, Hermione left the body for 
the first time, went into the dressing-room, changed 
her clothes, then came back and said to Gaspare: 

“T am going a little way up the mountain, Gas- 
pare. I shall not be long. No, don’t come with me. 
Stay with him. Are you dreadfully tired?’ 

“ No, signora.” 

“We shall be able to rest presently,” 

She was thinking of the time when they would 
take Eric from her. She left Gaspare sitting near 
the bed, and went out on to the terrace. Lucrezia 
and Giuseppe, both thoroughly tired out, were sleep- 
ing soundly. She was thankful for that. Soon, she 
knew, she would have to be with people, to talk, to 
make arrangements. But now she had a short spell 
of solitude. 

She went slowly up the mountainside till she was 
near the top. Then she sat down on a rock and 
looked out towards the sea. 

The world was not awake yet, although the sun 
was coming. Etna was like a great phantom, the 
waters at its foot were pale in their tranquillity. 
The air was fresh, but there was no wind to rustle 
the leaves of the oak-trees, upon whose crested heads 
Hermione gazed down with quiet, tearless eyes. 

She had a strange feeling of being out of the 
world, as if she had left it, but still had the power 
to see it. She wondered if Eric felt like that. 

He had said it would be good to lie beneath those 
oak-trees in sight of Etna and the sea. How she 
wished that sbe could lay his body there, alone, 
away from all other dead. But that was impossible, 
she supposed. She remembered the doctor’s words. 
What were they going to do? She did not know 
anything about Italian procedure in such an event. 
Would they take him away? She had no intention 
of trying to resist anything, of offering any op- 
position. It would be useless, and besides he had 
gone away. Already he was far off. She did not 
feel, as many women do, that so long as they are 
with the body of their dead they are also with the 
soul. She would like to keep the dear body, to 
have it always near her, to live close to the spot 
where it was committed to the earth. But Eric 
was gone. Her Mercury had winged his way from 
her obedient to a summons that she had not heard. 
Always she had thought of him as swift, and swiftly, 
without warning, he had left her. He had died 
young. Was that wonderful? She thought not. 
No; age could have nothing to say to him, could 
hold no commerce with him. He had been born to 
be young and never to be anything else. It seemed 
to her now strange that she had not felt this, fore- 
seen that it must be so. And yet, only yesterday, 
she had imagined a far future, and their child lay- 
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** Nobody 


she said. 
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ing them in the ground of Sicily, side by side, and 
murmuring “ Buon riposo’’ above their mutual sleep. 

Their child! A life had been taken from her. 
Soon a life would be given to her. Was that what 
is called compensation? Perhaps so. Many strange 
thoughts, come she could not tell why, were pass- 
ing through her mind as she sat upon this height 
in the dawn. The thought of compensation recalled 


to her the Book of Job. Everything was taken 
from Job; not only his flocks and his herds, but 
his sons and his daughters. And then at the last 


he was compensated. He was given new flocks and 
herds and new sons and daughters. And it was 
supposed to be well with Job. If it was well with 
Job, then Job had been a man without a heart. 

Never could she be compensated for this loss, 
which she was trying to realize, but which she 
would not be able to realize until the days went by, 
and the nights, the days and the nights of the or- 
dinary life, when tragedy was supposed to be over 
and done with, and people would say, and no doubt 
sincerely believe, that she was “ getting accustomed ” 
to her loss. 

Thinking of Job led her 
dealing with His creatures. 

Hermione was a woman who clung to no special 
religion, but she had always, all her life, had a very 
strong personal consciousness of a directing power 
in the world, had always had an innate conviction 
that this directing power followed with deep in- 
terest the life of each individual in the scheme of 
His creation. She had always felt, she felt now, 
that God knew everything about her and her life, 
was aware of all her feelings, was constantly in- 
tent upon her. 

He was intent. 
cruelly intent? 

Surely He had been dreadfully cruel to her! 

Only yesterday she had been wondering what be- 
reaved women felt about God. NoW she was one 
of these women. 

“Was Eric dead?” she thought—*“ was he already 
dead when I was praying before the shrine of the 
Madonna della Rocca?’ 

She longed to know. Yet she scarcely knew why 
she longed. It was like a strange, almost unnat- 
ural curiosity which she could not at first explain 
to herself. But presently her mind grew clearer 
and she connected this question with that other 
question—of God and what He really was, what He 
really felt towards His creatures, towards her. 

Had God allowed her to pray like that, with all 
her heart and soul, and then immediately after- 
wards deliberately delivered her over to the fate of 
desolate women, or had Eric been already dead? 
If that were so, and it must surely have been so, 
for when she prayed it was already night, she had 
been led to pray for herself ignorantly, and God had 
taken away her joy before He had heard her prayer. 
If He had heard it first He surely could not have 
dealt so cruelly with her—so cruelly! No human 
being could have, she thought, even the most hard- 
hearted. 

But perhaps God was not all-powerful. 


on to think of God's 


But was He kindly or was He 


She remembered that once in London she had 
asked a clever and good clergyman if, looking 
around upon the state of things in the world, he 


was able to believe without difficulty that the world 
was governed by an all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
merciful God. And his reply to her had been, “1 
sometimes wonder whether God is all-powerful 
yet.” She had not pursued the subject, but she had 
not forgotten this answer; and she thought of it now. 

Was there a conflict in the regions beyond the 
world which was the only one she knew? Had an 
enemy done this thing, an enemy not only of hers, 
but of God's, an enemy who had power over God? 

That thought was almost more terrible than the 
thought that God had been cruel to her. 

She sat for a long time wondering, thinking, but 
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not praying. She did not feel as if she could ever 
pray any more. The world was lighted up by the 
sun. The sea began to gleam, the coast-line to 
grow more distinct, the outlines of the mountains 
and of the Saracenic Castle on the height opposite 
to her more hard and more barbaric against the 
deepening blue. She saw smoke coming from the 
mouth of Etna, sideways, as if blown towards the 
sea. A shepherd-boy piped somewhere below her. 
And still the tune was the tarantella. She listened 
to it—the tarantella." So short a time ago Eric had 
danced with the boys upon the terrace! How can 
such life be so easily extinguished? How can such 
joy be not merely clouded, but utterly destroyed? 
A moment, and from the body everything is ex- 
pelled—light from the eyes, speech from the lips, 
movement from the limbs, joy, passion from the 
heart. How can such a thing be? 

The little shepherd-boy played on and on. He 
was nearer now. He was ascending the slope of 
the mountain, coming up towards heaven with his 
little happy tune. .She heard him presently among 
the oak-trees immediately below her, passing almost 
at her feet. 

To Hermione the thin sound of the reed flute al- 
ways had suggested Arcady. Even now it suggested 
Arcady—the Arcady of the imagination; wide soft 
airs, blue skies and seas, eternal sunshine and 
delicious shade, and happiness where is a sweet 
noise of waters and of birds, a sweet and deep 
breathing of kind and bounteous Nature. 

And that little boy with the flute would die. His 
foot might slip now as he came upward, and no 
more could he play souls into Arcady! 

The tune wound away to her left, like a gay 
and careless living thing that was travelling ever 
upward, then once more came towards her. But 
now it was above her. She turned her head and she 
saw the little player against the blue. He was on 
a rock, and for a moment he stood still. On his 
head was a long woollen cap, hanging over at one 
side. It made Hermione think of the woollen cap 
she had seen come out of the darkness of the ravine 
as she waited with Gaspare for the padrone. Against 
the blue, standing on the gray and sunlit rock, 
with the flute at his lips, and his tiny, deep-brown 
fingers moving swiftly, he looked at one with the 
mountain and yet almost unearthly, almost as if 
the blue had given birth to him for a moment, and 
in a moment would draw him back again into the 
womb of its wonder. His goats were all around 
him, treading delicately among the rocks. As Hermi- 
one watched he turned and went away into the 
blue, and the tarantella went away into the blue 
with him. 

Her Sicilian and his tarantella, the tarantella of 
his joy in Sicily—they had gone away into the blue. 

She looked at it, deep, quivering, passionate, in 
tense. Thousands and thousands of miles of blue! 
And she listened as she looked: listened for some 
far-off tarantella, for some echo of a fainting taran- 
tella that might be a message to her, a message left 
on the sweet air of the enchanted island telling her 
where the winged feet of her beloved one mounted 
towards the sun. 


CHAPTER XXII 


IUSEPPF came to fetch Hermione from the 
mountain. He had a note in his hand and 
also a message to give. The authorities were 
already at the cottage; the pretore of Biondino 
with his canéelliere, Doctor Marini, and the mares- 
clallo of the carabinierti. 
“They have come already?’ Hermione said. “ So 
soon !” 
She took the note. It was from Artois. 
“There is a boy waiting, sigroya,” said Giuseppe. 
“ Gaspare is with the Signor Pretore.” 
She opened Emile’s note. 
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“IT cannot write anything except this—do you 
wish me to come ?—KE.,” 


“Do I wish him to come?” she thought. , 

She repeated the words mentally several times, 
while the fisherman stood by her staring at her 
with sympathy. Then she went down to the cot- 
tage. ‘ 

Doctor Marini met her on the terrace. He looked 
embarrassed. He was expecting a terrible scene. 

“ Signora,” he said, “I am very sorry, but—but 
am obliged to perform my duty.” 

“ Yes,” she said. “Of course. What is it?’ 

“ As there is a hospital in Biondino—” 

He stopped. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“The autopsy of the body must take place there. 
Otherwise I could have—” 

“You have come to take him away.” she said. 
“T understand. Very well.” 

But they could not take him away, these peo- 
ple. For he was gone; he had gone away into the 
blue. 

The doctor looked relieved, though surprised, at 
her apparent nonchalance. 

“I am very sorry, signora,” he said—* very 
sorry.” 

“Must I see the pretore’?’ she said. 

“TIT am afraid so, signora. They will want to 
ask you a few questions. The body ought not to 
have been moved from the place where 

“We could not leave him in the sea,” she said, 
as she had said in the night. 

“No, no. You will only just have to say 

“I will tell them what I know. He went down 
to bathe.” ‘ 

“Yes. But the pretore will want to know why 
he went to Salvatore’s terreno.” 

“I suppose he bathed from there. He knew the 
people in the Casa delle Sirene, I believe.” 

She spoke indifferently. It seemed to her so 
utterly useless, this inquiry by strangers into the 
cause of her sorrow. 

“I must just write something,” she added. 

She went up the steps into the sitting-room. 
Gaspare was there with three men—the pretore, the 
cancelliere, and the maresciallo. As she came in 
the strangers turned and saluted her with grave 
politeness, all looking at her earnestly with their 
dark eyes. tut Gaspare did not look at her. He 
had the ugly expression on his face that Hermione 
had noticed the day before. 

“ Will you please allow me to write a line to a 
friend?” Hermione said. “Then I shall be ready 
to answer your questions.” 

“ Certainly, signora,” said the pretore; “we are 
very sorry to disturb you, but it is our duty.” 

He had gray hair and a dark mustache, and his 
black eyes looked as if they had been varnished till 
their glistening had been considered satisfactory. 

Hermione went to the writing-table, while the 
men stood in silence filling up the little room. 

“What shall I say?’ she thought. 

She heard the boots of the cancelliere creak as he 
shifted his feet upon the floor. The maresciallo 
cleared his throat. There was a moment of hesita- 
tion. Then he went to the steps and spat upon the 
terrace. 

“Don't come yet,” she wrote, slowly. 

Then she turned Pas 

“How long will your inquiry take, do you think. 
signore?” she asked of the pretore. “‘ When will 
when can the funeral take place?’ 

“ Signora, I trust to-morrow. I hope—J do not 
suppose there will be any reason to suspect, after 
what Doctor Marini has told us and we have seen, 
that the death was anything but an accident—an 
accident which we all most deeply grieve for.” 

“Tt was an accident.” 

She stood by the table with the pen in her hand 
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I suppose—-I suppose he must be buried in the 
Campo Santo?’ she said. 

“Do you. wish to convey the body to England, 
signora ?”’ 

“Oh no. He loved Sicily. He wished to stay 
always here, I think, although 

She broke off. 

‘I could never take him away from Sicily. But 
there is a place here—-under the oak-trees. He was 
very fond of it.” 

Gaspare began to sob, then controlled himself 
with a desperate effort, turned round, and stood 
with his face to the wall. . 

“I suppose, if I could buy a piece of land there, 
it would be permitted— 7?" 

She looked at the pretore. 

“IT am very sorry, signora, such a thing could not 
possibly be allowed. If the body is buried here it 
must be in the Campo Santo.” 

“ Thank you.” 

She turned to the table and wrote after “ Don’t 
come yet”: 


“They are taking hime away now to the hospital 
in the village. I shall come down. I think the 
funeral will be to-morrow. They tell me he must 
be buried in the Campo Santo. I should have liked 
him to lie here under the oak-trees. HERMIONE.” 


When Artois read this note tears came into his 
eyes. 

No event in his life had shocked him so much as 
the death of Delarey. 

It had shocked both his. intellect and his heart. 
And yet his intellect could hardly accept it as a 
fact.. When, early that morning, one of the serv- 
ants of the Hotel Regina Margherita had rushed 
into his room to tell him he had refused to believe 
it. tut then he had seen the fishermen, and, finally, 
Doctor Marini. And he had been obliged to believe. 
His natural impulse was to go to his friend in her 
trouble as she had come to him in his. But he 
checked it. His agony had been physical. Hers 
was of the affections, and how far greater than his 
had ever been! He could not bear to think of it. 
A great and generous indignation seized him, an 
indignation against the catastrophes of life. That 
this. should be Hermione’s reward for her noble 
unselfishness roused in him something that was like 
fury, and then there followed a more torturing fury 
against himself. 

He had deprived her of days and weeks of hap- 
piness. Such a short span of joy had been allotted 
to her, and he had not allowed her to have even 
that. He had called her away. He dared not trust 
himself to write any word of sympathy. It seemed 
to him that to do so would be a hideous irony, and 
he sent the line in pencil which she had received. 
And then he walked up and down in his little sitting- 
room raging against himself, hating himself. 

In his now bitterly acute consideration of his 
friendship with Hermione he realized that he had 
always been selfish, always the egoist claiming 
rather than the generous donor. He had taken his 
burdens to her, not weakly, for he was not a 
weak man, but with a desire to be eased of some of 
their weight. He had always been calling upon her 
for sympathy, and she had always been lavishly re- 
sponding, scattering upon him the wealth of her 
great heart. 

And now he had deprived her of nearly all the 
golden time that had been stored up fbr her by 
the decree of the Gods, of God, of Fate, of—what- 
ever it was that ruled, that gave and that deprived. 

A bitterness of shame gripped him. He felt like 
a criminal. He said to himself that the selfish man 
is a criminal. 

“She will hate me.” he said to himself. “ She 
must. She can't help it.” 

Again the egoist was awake and speaking within 


him. He realized that immediately and felt almost 
a fear of this persistence of character. What is the 
use of cleverness, of clear sight into others, even 
of genius, when the self of a man declines to change, 
declines to be what is not despicable? 

“Mon Dieu!’ he thought, passionately. “ And 
even now I must be thinking of my cursed self!” 

He was beset by an intensity of desire to do 
something for Hermione. For once in his life his 
heart, the heart she believed in and he was inclined 
to doubt or to despise, drove him as it might have 
driven a boy, even such a one as Eric. It seemed 
to him that unless he could do something to make 
atonement he could never be with Hermione again, 
could never bear to be with her again. But what 
could he do? 

“At least,” he thought, “I may be able to spare 
her something to-day. I may be able to arrange 
with these people about the funeral, about all the 
practical things that are so frightful a burden to the 
living who have loved the dead in the last moments 
before the dead are given to the custody of the earth. 

And then he thought of the inquiry, of the au- 
topsy. Could he not help her, spare her, perhaps, 
in connection with them’ 

Despite his weakness of body he felt feverishly 
active, feverishly desirous to. be of practical use. 
If he could do something he would think less, too, 
and there were thoughts which seemed furtively 
trying to press themselves forward in the chambers 
of his mind, but which, as yet, he was, also furtive- 
ly, pushing back, striving to keep to the dark place 
from which they desired to emerge. 

Artois knew Sicily well, and he knew that such 
a death as this would demand an inquiry, might 
raise suspicions in the minds of the authorities of 
Biondino. And in his own mind? 

He was a mentally courageous man, but he longed 
now to leave LBiondino, to leave Sicily at once, carry- 
ing Hermione with him. A great dread was not 
actually with him, but was very near to him. 

Presently something, he did not know what, drew 
him to the window of his bedroom which looked out 
towards the main street of the village. As he came 
to it he heard a dull murmur of voices, and saw the 
Sicilians crowding to their doors and windows and 
coming out upon their balconies. 

The body of Eric was being borne to the hospital, 
which was at the far end of the town. As soon as 
he realized that Artois closed his window. He could 
not look with the curious at that procession. He 
went back into his sitting-room which faced the 
sea. But he felt the procession going past, and was 
enveloped in the black wonder of death. 

That he should be alive and Delarey dead! How 
extraordinary that was. For he had been close to 
death, so. close that it would have seemed quite 
natural to him to die. Had not Hermione come to 
him, he thought, he would almost at the crucial 
stage in his illness have preferred to die. It would 
have been a far easier, far simpler act than the 
return to heaith and his former powers. And now 
he stood here alive, looking at the sea, and Delarey's 
dead body was being carried to the hospital. 

Was the fact that he was alive the cause of the 
fact that Delarey was dead? Abruptly one of those 
furtive thoughts had leaped forward out of its dark 
place and chalienged him boldly, even with a ho: 
rible brutality. Too late now to try to force it 
back. It must be faced, be dealt with. 

Again, and much more strongly than on the 
previous day. Artois felt that in Hermione’s ab- 
sence the Sicilian life of the dead man had not run 
smoothly, that there had been some episode of 
which she knew nothing, that he, Artois, had been 
right in his suspicions at the cottage. Delarey had 
been in fear of something, had been on the watch. 
When he had sat by the wall he had been tortured 
by some tremendous anxiety. 

He had gone down to the sea to bathe. That was 
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natural enough. And he had been found dead under 
a precipice of rock in the sea. The place was a 
dangerous one, they said. A man might easily fali 
from the rock in the night. Yes, but why should 
he be there? 

That thought now recurred again and again to 
the mind of Artois. Why had Delarey been at the 
place where he met his death? The authorities of 
Biondino were going to inquire into that, were prob- 
ably down at the sea now. Suppose there had been 
some tragic episode? Suppose they should find out 
what it was? 

He saw Hermione in the midst of her grief the 
central figure of some dreadful scandal, and his 
heart sickened. 

But then he told himself that perhaps he was 
being led by his imagination. He had thought that 
possible yesterday. To-day, after what had oc- 
curred, he thought it less likely. This sudden death 
seemed to tell him that his mind had been walkin 
in the right track. Left alone in Sicily, Delaret 
might have run wild. He might have gone too far. 
This death might be a vengeance. 

Artois was deeply interested in all human hap- 
penings, but he was not a vulgarly curious man. He 
was not curious now, he was only afraid for Hermi- 
one. He longed to protect her from any further 
grief. If there were a dreadful truth to know, and 
if, by knowing it, he could guard her more efficient- 
ly, he wished to know it. But his instinct was to get 
her away from Sicily at once, directly the funeral 
was over, and the necessary arrangements could be 
made. For himself he would rather go in ignorance. 
He did not-+wish to add to the heavy burden of his 
remorse, 

There came at this moment a knock at his door. 

“ Avanti!” he said. 

The waiter of the hotel came in. 

“ Signore,” he said, “the poor signora is here.” 

“In the hotel?” 

“Si, signore. They have taken the body of the 
signore to the hospital. Everybody was in the 
street to see it pass. And now the poor signora has 
come here. She has taken the rooms above you on 
the little terrace.” 

“The signora is going to stay here?” 

“Si, signore. They say, if the Signor Pretore 
allows after the inquiry is over, the funeral will 
be to-morrow.” 

Artois looked at the man closely. He was a 
young fellow, handsome and gentler-looking than are 
most Sicilians. Artois wondered what the people of 
Biondino were saying. He knew how they must be 
gossiping on such an occasion. And then it was 
summer, when they have little, or nothing, to do, 
no forestieri to divide their attentions, and to call 
their ever-ready suspicions in various directions. 
The minds of the whole community must undoubted- 
ly be fixed upon this tragic episode and its cause. 

“If the pretore allows?’ Artois said. “ But 
surely there can be no difficulty? The poor signore 
fell from the rock and was drowned.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

The man stood there. 
to talk. 

“The Signor Pretore has gone down to the place 
now, signore, with the cancelliere and the mares- 
clallo. They have taken Gaspare with them.” 

“ Gaspare |" 

Artois thought of this boy, Eric’s companion dur- 
ing Hermione’s absence. 

“Si, signore. Gaspare has to show them the ex- 
act place where he found the poor signore.” 

“I suppose the Inquiry will soon be over?” 

“Chi lo sa’’ 

“Well, but what is there to do? Whom can they 
inquire of? It was a lonely place, wasn't it? No 
one was there.” 

“Chi lo sa?’ 

“If there had been any one surely the signore 


Evidently he was anxious 
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would have been rescued at once? Did not every 
one here love the signore? He was like one of 
you, wasn’t he, one of the Sicilians?” 

“Si, signore. Maddalena has been crying about 
the signore.” 

“ Maddalena ?”’ 

“Si, signore, the daughter of Salvatore, the fisher- 
man, who lives at the Casa delle Sirene.” 

77 Oh ad 

Artois paused. Then he said: 

“ Were she and her—-Salvatore is her father, you 
say?’ : 

“Her father, signore.” . 

“Were they at the Casa delle Sirene yesterday?” 

Artois spoke quietly, almost carelessly, as if mere- 
ly to say something, but without special attention. 

“ Maddalena was here in the town with her 
relations. And they say Salvatore is at Messina. 
This morning Maddalena went home. She was cry- 
ing. Every one saw her crying for the signore.” 

“That is very natural if she knew him.” 

“Oh yes, signore, she knew him. Why, they were 
all at the fair of San Felice together only the day 
before.” . ~ 

“Then, of course, she would cry.” 

“Si, signore.” 

The man put his hand on the door. 

“If the signora wishes to see me at any time I 
am here,” said Artois. “But, of course, I shall 
not disturb her. But if I can do anything to help 
her—about the funeral, for instance.” 

“The signora is giving all the directions now. 
The poor signore is to be buried in the high part 
of the Campo Santo by the wall. Those who are 
not Catholics are buried there, and the poor signore 
was not a Catholic. What a pity!” 

“Thank you, l’ancrazio.” 

The man went out slowly, as if he were reluctant 
to stop the conversation. 

So the villagers were beginning to gossip already! 
Pancrazio had not said so, but Artois knew his 
Sicily well enough to read the silences that had made 
significant his words. Maddalena had been crying 
for the signore. Everybody had seen Maddalena 
erying for the signore. That was enough. By this 
time the village would be in a ferment, every wom 
an at her door talking it over with her next-door 
neighbor, every man in the Piazza, or in one of the 
wine-shops. 

Maddaiena—a _ Sicilian girl—weeping, and De- 
larey’s body found among the rocks at night in a 
lonely place ciose to her cottage. Artois divined 
something of the truth and hated himself the more. 
The blood, the Sicilian blood in Delarey, had called 
to him in the sunshine when he was left alone, and 
he had, no doubt, obeyed the call. How far had 
he gone? How strongly had be been governed? 
Probably Artois would never know. Long ago he 
had prophesied, vaguely, perhaps, still he had 
prophesied. And now had he not engineered per- 
haps the fulfilment of his own prophecy. 

But at all costs Hermione must be spared any 
knowledge of that fulfilment. 

He longed to go to her and to guard her door 
against the Sicilians. But surely in such a moment 
they would not speak to her of any suspicions, of 
any certainties, even if they had them. She would 
surely be the last person to hear anything, unless 
—he thought of the “ authorities "—of the -pretore, 
the cancelliere, the maresciallo, and suddenly it oc 
curred to him to ride down to the sea. If the in- 
quiry had yielded any terrible result he might do 
something to protect Hermione. If not, he might 
be able to prepare her. She must not receive any 
coarse shock from these strangers in the midst of 
her agony. 

He got his hat, opened his door, and went quietly 
down-stairs. He did not wish to see Hermione be- 
fore he went. Perhaps he would return with his 
mind relieved of its heaviest burden, and then at 
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least he could meet her eyes without a furtive guilt 
in his. 

At the foot of the stairs he met Pancrazio. 

“Can you get me a donkey, Pancrazio?” he said. 

“ Si, signore.”’ 

“I don’t want a boy. Just get me a donkey, and 
{ shall go for a short ride. You say the signora 
has not asked for me?” 

“No, signore.” 

“If she does, explain to her that I have gone out, 
as I did not like to disturb her.” 

Hermione might think him heartless to go out 
riding at such a time. He would risk that. He 
would risk anything to spare her the last, the name- 
less agony-that would be hers if what he suspected 
were true, and she were to learn of it, to know that 
all these people round her knew it. 

That Hermione should be outraged, that the 
sacredness of her despair should be profaned, and 
the holiness of her memories utterly polluted 
Artois felt he would give his life willingly to pre- 
vent that. 

When the donkey came he set off at once. He 
had drawn his broad-brimmed hat down low over 
his pale face, and he looked neither to right nor 
left, as he was carried down the long and narrow 
street, followed by the searching glances of the in- 
habitants, who, as he had surmised, were all out, 
engaged in eager conversation, and anxiously wait- 
ing for the return of the pretore and his assistants, 
and the announcement of the result of the autopsy. 
His appearance gave them a fresh topic to discuss. 
They fell upon it like starveling dogs on a piece 
of offal found in the gutter. 

Once out of the village, Artois felt a little safer, 
a little easier, but he longed to be in the train with 
Hermione, carrying her far from the chance of that 
most cruel fate in life—the fate of disillusion, of 
the loss of holy belief in the truth of one beloved. 

When presently he reached the highroad by Isola 
Bella he encountered the fisherman, Giuseppe, who 
had spent the night at the Casa del Prete. 

“ Are you going to see the place where the poor 
signore was found, signore’?’ asked the man. 

“Si,” said Artois. “I was his friend. I wish to 
see the pretore, to hear how it happened. Can 1? 
Are they there, he and the others?” 

‘They are in the Casa delle Sirene, signore. They 
are waiting to see if Salvatore comes back this 
morning from Messina.” 

“And his daughter? Is she there?’ 

“$i, signore. But she knows nothing. She was 
in the village. She can only cry. She is crying 
for the poor signore.”’ 

Again that statement. It was becoming a refrain 
in the ears of Artois. 

“ Gaspare is angry with her,” added the fisher- 
man. “TI believe he would like to kill her.” 

“It makes him sad to see her crying, perhaps,” 
said Artois. “ Gaspare loved the signore.” 

He saluted the fisherman and rode on. But the 
man followed and kept by his side. 

“I will take you across in a boat, signore,” he 
said. 

* Grazie.” 

Artois struck the donkey and made it trot on in 
the dust. 

Giuseppe rowed him across the inlet and to the 
far side of the Sirens’ Isle, from which the little 
path wound upward to the cottage. Here, among 
the rocks, a boat was moored. 

“ Eeco, signore!” cried Giuseppe. “ Salvatore has 
come back from Messina! Here is his boat!” 

Artois felt a pang of anxiety, of regret. He 
wished he had been there before the fisherman had 
returned. As he got out of the boat he said: 

“Did Salvatore know the signore well?’ 

“Si, signore. The poor signore used to go out 
fishing with Salvatore. They say in the village that 
he gave Salvatore much money.” 


“The signore was generous to every one.” 

“Si, signore. But he did not give donkeys to 
every. one.” 

“Donkeys? What do you mean, Giuseppe?” 

“He gave Sulvatore a donkey, a fine donkey. He 
bought it at the fair of San Felice.” 

Artois sai@ no more. Slowly, for he was still 
very weak, and the heat was becoming fierce as 
the morning wore on, he walked up the steep path 
and came to the plateau before the Casa delle 
Sirene. 

A group of people stood there: the pretore, the 
eancelliere, the maresciallo, Gaspare, and Salvatore. 
They seemed to be in strong conversation, but 


directly Artois appeared there was a silence, and- 


they all turned and stared at him as if in 
wonder. Then Gaspare came forward and took 
off his hat 

The boy looked haggard with grief, and angry 
and obstinate, desperately obstinate. 

“ Signore,” he said, “ you knew my padrone! Tell 
them 

But the pretore interrupted him with an air of 
importance. 

‘It is my duty to make an inquiry,” he said. 
“Who is this signore’?” 

Artois explained that he was an intimate friend 
of the signora, and had known her husband before 
his marriage. 

“I have come to hear if you are satisfied, as no 
doubt you are, Signor Pretore,” he said, * that this 
terrible death was caused by an accident. The poor 
signora natural'y wishes that this necessary busi 
ness should be finished as soon as possible. It is 
unavoidable, I know, but it can only add to her nn- 
happiness. I am sure, signore, that you will do 
your best to conclude the inquiry without delay. 
Forgive me for saying this. But I know Sicily, and 
know that I can always rely on the chivalry of 
Sicilian gentlemen where an unhappy lady is con- 
cerned.” 

He spoke intentionally with a certain pomp, and 
held his hat in his hand while he was speaking. 

The pretore looked pleased and flattered. 

“ Certainly, Signor Barone,” he said. ‘ Certainly. 
We all grieve for the poor signora.” 

“ You will allow me to stay?” said Artois. 

“IT see no objection,” said the pretore. 

He glanced at the cancelliere, a small, pale man, 
with restless eyes, and a pointed chin that looked 
like a weapon. 

“Niente, niente!” said the cancelliere, obse- 
quiously. 

He was reading Artois with intense sharpness. 
The maresciallo, a broad, heavily built man, with 
an enormous mustache, uttered a deep, * Buon giorno, 
Siguor Barone,” and stood calmly staring. He 
tooked like a magnificent bull, with his short, strong 
brown neck, and low-growing hair that seemed to 
have been freshly crimped. Gaspare stood close 
to Artois, as if he felt that they were allies and 
must keep together. Salvatore was a few paces off. 

Artois glanced at him now with a carefully con- 
cealed curiosity. Instantly the fisherman said: 

“ Povero signorino! Povero signorino! Mamma 
mia! and only two days ago we were all at the fair 
together! And he was so generous, Signor Barone.” 
He moved a little nearer, but Artois saw him 
glance swiftly at Gaspare, like a man fearful of 
violence and ready to repel it. “ He paid for every 
thing. We could all keep our soldi in our pockets. 
And he gave Maddalena a beautiful blue dress, and 
he gave me a donkey. Dio mio! We have lost our 
benefactor. If the poor signorino had lived he 
would have given me a new boat. He had promised 
me a boat. For he would come fishing with me 
nearly every day. He was like a compare—” 

Salvatore stopped abruptly. His eyes were again 
on Gaspare. 

“ And you say,” began the pretore, with a certain 
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heavy pomposity, “ that you did not see the signore 
at all yesterday?” 

“No, signore. I suppose he came down after I 
had started for Messina.” 

“ What did you go to Messina for?” 

“Signore, I went to see my nephew, Guido, who 
is in the hospital. He has—” 

“Non fa niente! non fa niente!” interrupted the 
cancelliere. 

“Non fa niente! 
the pretore. 

The maresciallo cleared his throat with great 
elaboration, and spat with power twice. 

“ Signor Pretore, I do not know. I did not look 
at the clock. But it was before sunset, it was well 
before sunset.” 

“ And the signore only came down from the Casa 
del Prete very late,” interposed Artois, quietly. “1 
was there and kept him. It was quite evening be- 
fore he started.” 

An expression of surprise went over Salvatore’s 
face and vanished. He had realized that for some 
reason this stranger was his ally. 

“Had you any reason to suppose the signore was 
coming to fish with you yesterday?’ asked the 
pretore of Salvatore. 

“No, signore. I thought as the signora was back 
the poor signore would stay with her at the house.” 

“ Naturally, naturally!” said the cancelliere. 

“Naturally! It seems the signore had several 
times passed across the rocks from which he ap- 
pears to have fallen, without any difficulty,” re- 
marked the pretore. 

“Si, signore,” said Gaspare. 

He looked at Salvatore, seemed to make a great 
effort, then added: 

“But never when it was dark, signore. And I 
was always with him. He used to take my hand.” 

His chest began to heave. 

“ Corragio, Gaspare!” said Artois to him in a 
low voice. 

Ilis strong intuition enabled him to understand 
something of the conflict that was raging in the 
boy... He had seen his glances at Salvatore and felt 
that he was longing to fly at the fisherman, that 
he only restrained himself with agony from some 
ferocious violence. 

The pretore remained silent for a moment. It 
was evident that he was at a loss. He wished to 
appear acute, but the inquiry yielded nothing for 
the exercise of his talents. 

At last he said: 

“Did any one see you going to Messina? Is 
there any corroboration of your statement that you 
started before the signore came down here?’ 

“Do you think I am not speaking the truth, 
Signor Pretore?” said Salvatore, proudly. “ Why 
should I lie? The poor signore was my benefactor. 
If I had known he was coming I should have been 
here to receive him. Why, he has eaten in my 
house! He has slept in my house. I tell you we 
were as brothers.” 

“ Si, si,” said the cancelliere. 

Gaspare set his teeth, walked away to the edge 
of the plateau, and stood looking out to sea, 

“Then no one saw you?” persisted the pretore. 

“Non lo so,” said Salvatore. “I did not think 
of such things. I wanted to go to Messina, so I 
sent Maddalena to pass the night in the village, 
and I took the boat. What else should I do?” 

“Va bene! Va bene!” said the cancelliere. 

The maresclallo cleared his throat again. That, 
and the ceremony which invariably followed, were 
his only contributions to this official proceeding. 

The pretore, receiving no assistance from his 
colleagues, seemed doubtful what more to do. It 
was evident to Artois that he was faintly suspicious, 
that he was not thoroughly satisfied about the 
canse of this death. 

“Your daughter reems very upset about all this,” 
he said to Salvatore. 


What time did you start?” said 


“Mamma mia! And how should she not? Why, 
Signor Pretore, we loved the poor signore! We 
would have thrown ourselves into the sea for him. 
When we saw him coming down from the mountain 
to us, it was as if we saw God coming down from 
heaven.” 

“Certo! Certo!’ said the cancelliere. 

“I think every one who knew the signore at all 
grew to be very fond of him,” said Artois, quietly 
“He was greatly beloved here by every one.” 

His manner to the pretore was very civil, even 
respectful. Evidently it had its effect upon that per- 
sonage. Every one here seemed to be assured that 
this death was merely an accident, could only have 
been an accident. He did not know what more to do. 

“Va bene!” he said at last, with some reluctance. 
“We shall see what the doctors say when the 
autopsy is concluded. Let us hope that nothing 
will be discovered. I do not wish to distress the 
poor signora. At the same time, I must do my 
duty. That is evident.” ’ 

“It seems to me you have done it with ad- 
mirable thoroughness,” said Artois. 

“Grazie, Signor Barone, grazie !”’ 

“ Grazie, grazie, Signor Barone!” added the can- 
celliere. 

“Grazie, Signor Barone!” said the deep voice of 
the maresciallo. : 

The authorities now slowly prepared to take their 
departure. 

“You are coming with us, Signor Barone?” said 
the pretore. 

Artois was about to say yes, when he saw pass 
across the aperture of the doorway of the cottage 
the figure of a girl, with bent head. It disappeared 


immediately. 
“That must be Maddalena!” he thought. 
“ Scusi, signore,” he said, “but I have been 


seriously ill. The ride down here has tired me, and 
I should be glad to rest for a few minutes longer, 
if—’ He looked at Salvatore. . 

“TI will fetch a chair for the signore!"’ said the 
fisherman, quickly. 

He did not know what this stranger wanted, but 
he felt instinctively that it was nothing that would 
be harmful to him. 

The pretore and his companions, after polite in- 
quiries as to the illness of Artois, took their leave 
with many salutations. Only Gaspare remained on 
the edge of the plateau staring at the sea. As 
Salvatore went to fetch the chair Artois went over 
to the boy. 

“ Gaspare!” he said. 

“Si!” said the boy. 

“TI want you to go up with the pretore. Go to 
the signora. Tell her the inquiry is finished. It 
will relieve her to know.” 

“You will come with me, signore?”’ 

7 No.” 

The boy turned and looked him full in the face. 

“Why do you stay?” 

For a moment Artois did not speak. He was con- 
sidering rapidly what to say, how to treat Gaspare. 
He was now sure that there had been a tragedy. 
with which the people of the sirens’ house were, 
somehow, connected. He was sure that Gaspare 
either knew or suspected what had happened, yet 
meant to conceal his knowledge despite his obvious 
hatred for the fisherman. Was the boy's reason for 
this strange caution, this strange secretiveness, akin 
to his—Artois’s—desire? Was the boy trying to 
protect his padrona or the memory of his padrone? 
Artois wondered. Then he said: 

“ Gaspare, I shall only stay a few minutes. We 
must have no gossip that can get to the padrona’s 
ears. We understand each other, I think, you and 
I. We want the same thing. Men can keep silence. 
but girls talk. I wish to see Maddalena for a 
minute.” 

oo Ma- aan 


Gaspare stared at him almost fiercely. But some- 
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thing in the face of Artois inspired him with con- 
fidence. Suddenly his reserve disappeared. He put 
his hand on Artois’s arm. 

“Tell Maddalena to be silent and not to go on 
crying, signore,” he said, violently...“ Tell her that 
if she does not stop crying I will come down here 
in the night and kill her.” 

“Go, Gaspare! The pretore is wondering—-go!” 

Gaspare went down over the edge of the land and 
disappeared towards the sea. 

“ Ecco, signore !” 

Salvatore reappeared from the cottage carrying 
a chair, which he set down under an olive-tree, the 
same tree by which Maddalena had stood when 
Eric first saw her in the dawn. 

* Grazie.” 

Artois sat down. He was very tired, but he 
scarcely knew it. The fisherman stood by him, 
looking at him with a sort of shifty expectation, 
and Artois, as he noticed the hard Arab type of the 
man’s face, the glitter of the small, cunning eyes, 
the nervous ajertness of the thin, sensitive hands, 
understood a great deal about Salvatore. He knew 
Arabs well. He had slept under their tents, and 
had seen them in joy and in anger, had witnessed 
scenes displaying fully their innate carelessness of 
human life. This fisherm.n was almost as much 
Arab as Sicilian. The blend scarcely made for 
gentleness. If such a man were wronged, he would 
be quick and subtle in revenge. Nothing would 
stay him. But had Eric wronged him? Artois 
meant to assume knowledge and to act upon his 
assumption. His instinct advised him that in do- 
ing so he would be doing the best thing possible for 
the protection of Hermione. 

“Can you make much money here?” 
sharply yet carelessly. 

The fisherman moved as if startled. 

“ Signore !” 

“They tell me Sicily’s a poor land for the poor. 
Isn't that so?” 

Salvatore recovered himself. 

“Si, signore, si, signore, one earns nothing. It 
is a hard life, per Dio!” j 

He stopped and stared hard at the stranger with 
his hands on his hips. -His eyes, his whole ex- 
pression and attitude, said: “What are you up to?” 

“America is the country for a sharp-witted man 
to make his fortune in,” said Artois, returning his 
gaze. 

“Si, signore. Many go from here. 
who are working in America. 
money to pay the ticket.” 

“Yes. This terreno belongs to you?’ 

“Only the bit where the house stands, signore. 
And it is all rocks. It is no use to any one. And 
in winter the winds come over it. Why, it would 
take years of work to turn it into anything. And 
I am not a contadino. Once I had a wine-shop, but 
I am a man of the sea.” 

“But you are a man with sharp wits. 
think you would do well in America. 
and why not you?” 

They looked at each other hard for a full minute. 
Then Salvatore said, slowly : 

“Signore, I will tell you the truth. It is the 
truth, I would swear it with sea water on my 
lips. If I had the money I would go to America. 
I would take the first ship.” 

“And your daughter, Maddalena? 
leave her behind you?” 

“ Signore, if I were ever to go to America you 
may be sure I should take Maddalena with me.” 

“I think you would,” Artois said, still looking 
at the man full im the eyes. “I think it would be 
wiser to take Maddalena with you.” 

Salvatore looked away. 

“If I had the money, signore, I would buy the 
tickets to-morrow. Here I can make nothing, and 
it is a hard life, always on the sea. And in America 


he said, 


I know many 
But one must have 


I should 
Others do, 


You couldn't 


you get good pay. A man can earn eight lire a 
day there, they tell me.” * 

“I have not seen your daughter yet,” Artois said. 

“No, signore, she is not well to-day. And the 
Signor Pretore frightened her. She will stay in 
the house to-day.” ; 

“ But I should like to see her for a moment.” 

“ Signore, I am very sorry, but—”’ 

Artois turned round in the chair and looked 
towards the house. The door, which had been open, 
was now shut. 

** Maddalena is praying, signore. She is praying 
to the Madonna for the soul of the dead signore.” 

For the first time Artois noticed in the hard, 
birdlike face of the fisherman a sign of emotion, 
almost of softness. 

“We must not disturb her, signore.” 

Artois got up, and went a few steps nearer to 
the cottage. 

“Can one see the place where the signore’s body 
was found?” he asked. 

* Si, signore, from the other side, among the trees." 

“TI will come back in a moment,” said Artois. 

He walked away from the fisherman and entered 
the wood, circling the cottage. The fisherman did 
not come with him. Artois’s instinct had told him 
that the man would not care to come on such an 
errand. As Artois passed at the back of the cot- 
tage he noticed an open window, and paused near 
it in the long grass. From within there came the 
sound of a woman’s voice, murmuring. It was 
frequently interrupted by sobs. After a moment 
Artois went close to the window, and said, but 
without showing himself: 

* Maddalena !” 

The murmuring voice stopped. 

** Maddalena !” 

There was silence. 

“ Maddalena!” Artois said. “ Are you listening?” 

Ile heard a faint movement as if the woman 
within came nearer to the casement. 

“If you loved the dead signore, if you care for his 
memory, do not talk of your grief for him to others. 
Pray for him, and be silent for him. If you are 
silent the Holy Mother will hear your prayers.” 

As he said the last words Artois made his deep 
voice sound mysterious, mystical. 

Then he went away softly among 
growing trees. 

When he saw Salvatore again, still standing upon 
the plateau, he beckoned to him without coming 
into the open. 

“Bring the boat round to the 
“TI will cross from there.” 

“Si, signore.” 

“And as we cross we can speak a little more 
about America.” 

The fisherman stared at him, with a faint smile 
that showed a gleam of sharp white teeth. 

* Si, signore—a little more about America.” 


the thickly 


inlet,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


NIGHT and a day had passed, and still Artois 
A had not seen Hermione. The autopsy had 

been finished, and had revealed nothing to 
change the theory of Doctor Marini as to the de- 
termining cause of death. The English stranger 
had been crossing the dangerous wall of rock, prob- 
ably in darkness, had fallen, been stunned upon the 
rocks in the sea beneath, and drowned before he 
recovered consciousness. 

Gaspare said nothing. Salvatore held his peace 
and began his preparations for America. And 
Maddalena, if she wept, wept now in secret; if 
she prayed, prayed in the lonely house of the sirens, 
near the window which had so often given a star 
to the eyes that looked down from the terrace of 
the Casa del Prete. 

There was gossip in Biondino, and the pretore 
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A Little Sermonon Soap 











LAS for 
fading 
Beauty! 

That first 
Wrinkle — how it 
grows and deepens. 

And the _ con- 
ditions which 
caused the- first 
wrinkle will surely 
bring others, unless corrected. 

Dear Madam, why have you been so 
negligent? 

Look down at your Kid Shoe and con- 
sider this: 

So long as that Kid is kept soft, 
flexible and humid with sufficient oily 
“dressing,” it cannot acquire a hard 
and deep-set wrinkle. 

But, let the Kid dry out, and see 
what happens. 

Pardon the comparison, Madam—but 
you are permitting your Skin to “dry 
out.” 

That wrinkle proves it. 








i 


Some of the “finest” and “purest” 
Soaps are Caustic, you know—“drying.”’ 

They necessarily contain much Alkali 
in order to “cut” the Fat (from which 
all Soap is made) and make it “fine.” 
That is why they necessarily parch 
your skin, through: constant use, Ma- 
dam, just as they would parch the Kid 
in your shoe. 

This being true of fine Soaps, made 
from pure Fat, it must be doubly true 
of cheap Soaps, made from rancid Fat. 

Fat is the basis of all Soaps, you know. 

And Soap-Fat—the ideal food for Bac- 
teria—can be a veritable Nursery for the 
propagation of Disease Germs, as emi- 
nent Physicians testify. 

So that Soap-Makers don’t dare leave 
enough free oil (or Fat) in their product 
to properly feed, soften, and massage the 
Skin. 

Enough Fat (in ordinary Soaps), for 
this purpose would, in time, become ran- 
cid—laden with Bacteria—and betray 
that condition openly to the nostrils, 





as many Soaps do now under their mask of cheap perfume. 
so 

—These transparent Soaps that parch the Skin— 

—These white and innocent-looking Soaps that seem 
clean, and smell clean, but can be veritable incubators for 
Bacteria and for the transmission of Skin-Diseases — 

—These tinted, perfumed, and daintily patkaged, Soaps 
that please the eye and the senses at the expense of the 
Skin—all these lack one vital element. 

That essential element is an Antiseptic,—bland and 
soothing enough to be imperceptible to either nostril or 
skin, but powerful enough to kill the germs of Disease or 
Decay wherever the Soap contacts with them. 

“Resinol,’—a Skin-Specific known to every Physician 
in America,—supplies this necessary Antiseptic Element, 

It is not only an effective germicide but a powerful Skin- 
Nutrient, as well. 

It feeds the hollow spots, controls irritation, itching, 
redness or eruptions, and heals the casual scratches sure 
to come in everday life. 

Through its Antiseptic and Preservative qualities, 
“Resinol” permits the free incorporation, in Soap, of enough 
bland, softening ‘‘Sweet-Oil” characteristics to keep the Skin 
humid, soft, smooth as satin, and much less liable to wrinkling. 


, 


“Resinol” itself, the chief reliance of the Physician in 
healing sluggish and deep-seated Sores, is not advertised 
to the general public. 

But, the only Soap in which this Skin-Specific is incor- 
porated is “Resinol Soap,”’ which is sold by all Druggists 
at the price of 25 cents for a cake that should last over 
two months. 

And the bland, soothing, healing nutrient qualities of 
this Resinol Soap are just what are needed by “Madam 
whose Mirror reproves,’”—to ward off coming wrinkles. 

“Resinol” Soap softens hard water, is Antiseptic enough 
to positively insure against Germ-infection from Skin Dis- 
eases, and contains enough creamy ‘“Sweet-oil’” character- 
istics in its slow-drying lather to make an admirable medium 
for facial massage. 

Ideal for Toilet, Hairwash, Bath and Baby’s use. 

Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 
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still preserved his air of faint suspicion. But that 
would probably soon vanish under the influence of 
the cancelliere, with whom Artois had had some 
private conversation. The burial had been allowed, 
and very early in the morning of the day following 
that of Hermione’s arrival at the hotel it took place 
from the hospital. 

Few people knew the hour, and most were still 
asleep, when the coffin was carried down the street, 
followed only by Hermione, and by Gaspare in a 
black, ready-made suit that had been bought in the 
village of Cattaro. Hermione would not allow any 
one else to follow her dead, and as Eric had been a 
Protestant there was no service. This shocked Gas- 
pare and added to his grief, till Hermione explained 
that her husband had been of a different religion 
from that of Sicily, a religion with different rites. 

“But we can pray for him, Gaspare,” she said. 
“He loved us, and perhaps he will know what we 
are doing.” 

The thought seemed to soothe the boy. He 
kneeled down by his padrona under the wall of 
the Campo Santo by which Protestants were buried, 
and whispered a petition for the repose of the soul 
of his padrone. Into the gap of earth, where now 
the coffin lay, he had thrown roses from his father's 
little terreno near the village. His tears fell fast, 
and his prayer was scarcely more than a broken 
murmur of, “ Povero signorino—povero signorino-— 
Dio ci manda buon riposo in Paradiso.”” Hermione 
could not pray, although she was in the attitude of 
supplication, but when she heard the words of 
Gaspare she murmured them too. “ Buon riposo!” 
The sweet Sicilian good-night—-she said it now in 
the stillness of the lonely dawn. And her tears fell 
fast with those of the boy who had loved and 
served his master. 

When the funeral was over she walked up the 
mountain with Gaspare to the Casa del Prete, and 
from there, on the following day, she sent a message 
to Artois, asking him if he would come to see her. 


“I don’t ask you to forgive me for not seeing you 
before.” she wrote. “ We understand each other 
and do not need explanations. I wanted to see no- 
body. Come at any hour when you feel that you 
would like to. HERMIONE.” 


Artois rode up in the cool of the day towards 
evening. 

Hie was met upon the terrace by Gaspare. 

“The signora is on the mountain, signore,” he 
said. “If you go up you will find her, the povera 
signora. She is all alone upon the mountain.” 

“I will go, Gaspare. I have told Maddalena. I 
think she will keep silent.” 

The boy dropped his eyes. His unreserve of the 
island had not endured. It had been a momentary 
impulse, and now the impulse had died away. 

“Va bene, signore,” he muttered. 

He had evidently nothing more to say, yet Artois 
did not leave him immediately. 

“ Gaspare,” he said, “the signora will not stay 
here through the great heat, will she?” 

“Non lo so, signore.” 

“She ought to go away. 
goes away.” 

“Si, signore. But perhaps she will not like to 
leave the povero signorino.” 

Tears came into the boy's eyes. He turned away 
and went to the wall, and looked over into the 
ravine, and thought of many things; of readings un- 
der the oak-trees, of the tarantella, of how he and 
the padrone had come up from the fishing singing 
in the sunshine. His heart was full, and he felt 
dazed. He was so accustomed to being always with 
his padrone that he did not know how he was to 
go on without him. He did not remember his 
former life, before the padrone came. Everything 
seemed to have begun for him oft that morning 


It will be better if she 


when the train with the padrone and the padrona 
in it ran in to the station of Cattaro. And now 
everything seemed to have finished. 

Artois did not say any more to him, but walked 
slowly up the mountain leaning on his stick. Close 
to the top, by a heap of stones that was something 
like a cairn, he saw presently a woman sitting. As 
he came nearer she turned her head and saw him. 
She did not move. The soft rays of the evening 
sun fell on her and showed him that her square 
and rugged face was pale and grave, and, he thought, 
empty-looking, as if something had deprived it of its 
former possession, the ardent vitality, the gencrous 
enthusiasm, the look of swiftness he had loved. 

When he came up to her he could only say: 

“Hermione, my friend—-’’ 

The loneliness of this mountain summit was a 
fit setting for her loneliness, and these two solitudes, 
of nature and of this woman's soul, took hold of 
Artois and made him feel as if he were infinitely 
small, as if he could not matter to either. He 
loved nature, and he loved this woman. And of 
what use were he and his love to them? 

She stretched up her hand to him, and he bent 
down and took it and held it. 

“ You said some day I should leave my garden of 
paradise, Emile.” 

“Don’t hurt me with my own words,” he said. 

“ Sit by me.” 

He sat down on the warm ground close to the 
heap of stones. 

“ You said I should leave the garden, but I don't 
think you meant like this. Did you?” 

* No,” he said. 

“I think you thought we should be unhappy to- 
gether. Well, we were never that. We were always 
very happy. I like to think of that. I came up 
here to think of that; of our happiness, and that 
we were always kind and tender to. one another. 
Emile, if we hadn't been, if we had ever had even 
one quarrel, even once said cruel things to one an- 
other, I don’t think I could bear it now. But we 
never did. God did watch us then, I think. God 
was with me so long as Eric was with me. But 
I feel as if God had gone away from me with 
Eric, as if they had gone together. Do you think 
any other woman has ever felt like that?” 

“TI don’t think I am worthy to know how some 
women feel,” he said, almost falteringly. 

“I thought perhaps God would have stayed with 
me to help me, but I feel as if He hadn't. I feel 
as if He had only been able to love me so long as 
Erie was with me.” 

“That feeling will pass away.” 

“ Perhaps when my child comes,” she said, simply. 

Artois had not known about the coming of the 
child, but Hermione did not remember that now. 

“ Your child!” he said. 

“T am glad I came back in time to tell him about 
the child,” she said. ‘‘I think at first he was almost 
frightened. He was such a boy, you see. He was 
the very spirit of youth, wasn’t he? And perhaps 
that—but at the end he seemed happy. He kissed 
me as if he loved not only me. Do you understand, 
Fmile? He seemed to kiss me, the last time —for 
us both. Some day I shall tell my baby that.” 

She was silent for a little while. She looked out 
over the great view, now falling into a strange re- 
pose. This was the land he had loved, the land 
he had belonged to. 

“| should like to hear the Pastorale now,” she 
said, presently. “ But Sebastiano—" A new thought 
seemed to strike her. “I wonder how some women 
can bear their sorrows,” she said. “* Don’t you, Emile?’ 

“ What sorrows do you mean?” he asked. 

“Such a sorrow as poor Lucrezia has to bear. 
Eric always loved me. Lucrezia knows that Sebasti- 
ano loves some one else. I ought to be trying to 
comfort Lucrezia. I did try. I did go to pray with 
her. But that was before. I can’t pray now, be- 
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cause I can't feel sure of almost anything. I some- 
times think that this happened without God's mean- 
ing it to happen.” 

“God!” Artois said, moved by an irresistible im- 
pulse. “And the gods, the old pagan gods?” 

“Ah!” she said, understanding. “ We called him 
Mercury. Yes, it is as if he had gone to them, as 
if they had recalled their messenger. In the spring, 
before 1 went to Africa, I often used to think of 
legends, and put him—my Sicilian—” 

She did not go on. Yet her voice had not 
faltered. There was no contortion of sorrow in her 
face. There was a sort of soft calmness about her 
almost akin to the calmness of the evening. It was 
the more remarkable in her because she was not 
usually a tranquil woman. Artois had never known 
her before in deep grief. But he had known her in 
joy, and then she had been rather enthusiastic than 
serene. Something of her eager humanity had left 
her now. She made upon him a strange impression, 
almost as of some one he had never previously had 
any intercourse with. And yet she was being wonder- 
fully natural with him, as natural as if she were alone. 

“What are you going to do, my friend?’ he said, 
after a long sence. 

“Nothing. I have no wish to do anything. I 
shall just wait—for our child.” 

“But where will you wait? You cannot wait 
here. The heat would weaken you. In your con- 
dition it would be dangerous.” 

“He spoke of going. It hurt me for a moment, 
I remember. I had a wish to stay here forever 
then. It seemed to me that this little bit of earth 
and rock was the happiest place in all the world. 
Yes, I will go, Emile, but I shall come back. I 
shall bring our child here.” 

He did not combat this intention then, for he 
was too thankful to have gained her assent to the 
departure for which he longed. The farther future 
must take care of itself. 

“I will take you to Italy, to Switzerland, wher- 
ever you wish to go.” 

“I have no wish for any other place. But I 
will go somewhere in Italy. Wherever it is cool 
and silent will do. But I must be far away from 
people, and when you have taken me there, dear 
Emile, you must leave me there.” 

“ Quite alone?” 

“Gaspire will be with me. I shall always keep 
Gaspare. Eric and he were like two brothers in 
their happiness. I know they loved each other, and 
I know Gaspare loves me.” 

Artois only said, “I trust the boy.” 

The word “trust” seemed to wake Hermione into 
a stronger life. 

“Ah, Emile,” she said, “once you distrusted the 
south. I remember your very words. You said: 
*I love the south, but I distrust what I love, and 
I see the south in him.’ 1 want to tell you, I want 
you to know how perfect he was always to me. He 
loved joy, but his joy was always innocent. There 
was always something of the child in him. He was 
unconscious of himself. He never understood his own 
beauty. He never realized that he was worthy of 
worship. His thought was to reverence and to wor- 
ship others. He loved life and the sun—oh, how 
he loved them! I don’t think any one can ever have 
loved life and the sun as he did, ever will love 
them as he did. But he was never selfish, He was 
just quite natural. He was the deathless boy. 
Emile, have you noticed anything about me—since ?” 

“ What, Hermione?’ 

“How much older I look now. He was like my 
youth, and my youth has gone with him.” 

“Will it not revive—when—?”’ 

“No, never. I don’t wish it to. Gaspare gathered 
roses, all the best roses from his father’s little bit 
of land, to throw into the grave. And I want my 
youth to He there with my Sicilian under Gaspare’s 
roses. I feel as if that would be a tender com- 


panionship. I gave everything to him whet he was 
alive, and I don’t want to keep anything back now. 
I would like the sun to be with him under Gaspare’s 
roses. And yet I know he's elsewhere. I can’t 
explain. But two days ago at dawn I heard a child 
playing the tarantella, and it seemed to me as if 
my Sicilian had been taken away by the blue, by 
the blue of Sicily. I shall often come back to the 
blue. I shall often sit here again. For it was here 
that I heard the beating of the heart of youth. And 
there’s no other music like that. Is there, Emile?” 

“No,” he said. 

Had the music been wild? He suspected that the 
harmony she worshipped had passed on into the 
hideous crash of discords. And whose had been the 
fault? Who creates human nature as it is? In 
what workshop, of what brain, are forged the mad 
impulses of the wild heart of youth, are mixed to- 
gether subtly the divine aspirations which leap like 
the winged Mercury to the heights, and the powerful 
appetites which lead the body into the dark places 
of the earth? And why is the Giver of the divine 
the permitter of those tremendous passions which 
are not without their glory, but which wreck so 
many human tives? 

Perhaps a reason may be found in the sacredness 
of pity. Evil and agony are the manure from which 
spring some of the whitest lilies that have ever 
bloomed beneath that enigmatic blue which roofs 
the terror and the triumph of the world. And while 
human beings know how to pity human beings will 
always believe in a merciful God. 

A strange thought to come into such a mind as 
Artois’s! Yet it came in the twilight, and with it 
a sense of tears such as he had never felt before. 

With the twilight had come a little wind from 
Etna. It made something near him flutter, some- 
thing white, a morsel of paper among the stones 
by which he was sitting. He looked down and saw 
writing, and bent to pick the paper up. 

“Emile may leave at. once. But there is no 
good boat till the tenth. We shall take that... .” 

Hermione’s writing! 

Artois understood at once. Eric had had Hermi- 
one’s letter. He had known they were coming from 
Africa, and he had gone to the fair despite that 
knowledge. He had gone with the girl who wept 
and prayed beside the sea. 

His hand closed over the paper. 

“What is it, Emile? What have you picked up?” 

“Only a little bit of paper.” He spoke quietly, 
tore it into tiny fragments, and let them go upon 
the wind. “ When will you come with me, Hermi- 
one? When sliall we go to Italy?” 

“TI am saying ‘a rivederci’ now”—she dropped 
her voice—*“ and buon riposo.” 

The white fragments blew away into the gathering 
night, separated from each other by the careful wind. 

Three days later Hermione and Artois left Sicily, 
and Gaspare, leaning out of the window of the train, 
looked his last on the Isle of the Sirens. A fisher- 
man on the beach by the inlet, not Salvatore, recog- 
nized the boy and waved a friendly hand. But 
Gaspare did not see him. ‘ 

There they had fished! There they had bathed! 
There they had drunk the good red wine of Amato 
and called for brindisi! There they had lain on 
the warm sand of the caves! There they had raced 
together to Madre Carmela and her frying-pan: 
There they had shouted, “O sole mio!” 

there they had been young together! 

The shining sea was blotted out from the boy’s 
eyes by tears. 

“Povero signorino!’ he whispered. “Povero si- 
gnorino !” 

And then, as his “ paese” vanished, he added for 
the last time the words which he had whispered in 
the dawn by the grave of his padrone: 

“ Dio ct manda duon riposo in Paradiso.” 

THE END. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


Just now this is a leading question in many thousand American homes. 

How can all the new books, with their attractive bindings be displayed 
to the best advantage, arranged and classified so as to always be accessible? 

Now is the most propitious moment of the entire year to settle this 
question for all time to come, by procuring Globe“Wirnicke “Elastic” Book 
Cases which are graded as to height to fit the books of any library, and in 
lengths to fit most any room. 

Made in dull and polish finish, quartered oak and mahogany—with 
plain, leaded and plate glass doors—controlled by the only patent equalizer 
that absolutely prevents binding. 

Three different styles are described in our catalogue—Standard, Mission 
and Ideal—each one a distinctive type. 

Carried in stock by agents in over 1,200 cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval—freight paid. 


























Send for catalogue No. 106 T. 


Fhe Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. 
BOSTON, 91-93 Federal. 
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THE WORLD RENOWNED 
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SOHMER & COMPANY 
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SENSIBLE RUGS. 
Do your rugs slip and slide around on the floor? 
Do you have to tack them down to prevent this ? 
Do they wear threadbare at the seams long before 
the middle of the breadths show signs of wear? 


If you have these difficulties your rugs are not 
“Imperial” Smyrnas. The “Imperial” lies flat 
on the floor; therefore one does not have to tack 
it down. “Imperials” do not wear threadbare at 
the seams because they have no seams. In this 
respect they sesomble the finest imported rugs. 
mz: ** are made in 26 different sizes, from 
18x36 inches to 12x18 feet. Beautiful Oriental 
designs predominate, but there is a substantial 
representation of two-tone effects and delft colors. 
None genuine without the letters I.S.R.woven in- 
to the selvage. Write for booklet “Art and Utility.” 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
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Lord & Taylor 


are daily receiving from 
Grenoble, France, fresh impor- 
tations of the justly celebrated 





Kid Gloves 


in all lengths and ‘shades for 
street and evening wear. For 


style, fit and elegance of ap- 
pearance these gloves are un- 


surpassed. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Fifth Avenue, Nineteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 























GUARANTEED Direct from Iooms,. 


CUT ANY LENGTH. 
40% SAVED. 

Send five 2c.stamps forsamples 
of 30 qualities. 
Amount refunded first order. 
Charges prepaid everywhere. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway,N. Y. 











Do You Knit 
Or Crochet? 


If you do you should know that the most beautiful 
yarns and worsteds are not sold through the 
stores, but are sold only by mail, direct from the 
mill to the consumer, at manufacturers’ prices. 


LAWRETTE YARNS 


are spun from real Australian wool, the finest wool in 
the world. They are soft and fluffy as down, smooth, 
even and strong. Each skein contains a full 
ounce of yarn, and is wrapped in tissue paper 
to preserve its freshness and prevent soiling. 


SEND US YOUR NAME 


and address and we will send you full information 
regarding prices, sizes and colors, also free samples. 
Write to-day. 








Lawrence Dye Works Co., 
Ji So. Canal St., Lawrence, Mass. 























Keen Kutter Shears and Scissors are 
constructed with a mathematical niceness, 
which not only insures correct cutting and 
long life, but also least effort on the part 
of the user. 


KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


have been famous for 37 years. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and 
women are the very best 
made. A full line of 
Keen Kutter cutlery and 
tools is sold under the fol- 
lowing mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
” Fagen, Mark Registered. 

Selssor Book sent free. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 

St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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$500 for Writing One Letter 











HERE are any number of bright, clever 
I women who read this magazine who are able 
to write a good letter. We would like to 
see such a letter written about the new writing 
paper for women, Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. 
Surely, such a subject will be an inspiration to 
a good letter. In order to stimulate your wits we 
offer five hundred dollars for the best such letter 
and twenty-nine other prizes, making a total 
of seventeen hundred and seventy dollars, for 
the next best letters written upon this subject 
and sent to us before the close of this contest. 
The art of letter-writing is one which 
should appeal especially to women. Some 
people say it is a lost art. We do not 
believe it. This is the age when people 
are more and more substituting 
notes for letters, and telegrams 
for notes, not because they can- 
not write a good, long, newsy, 










bright letter about little things, but because they 
think they do not have time. 

We want just as clever a letter as you can 
write about this new stationery—just why you like 
it if you like it, and just why you do not like it if 
you do not like it; why you think it is adapted to 

the use of women and what you think of its 

origin. In another column we e: plain what a 

hot-pressed paper is and why we call this paper 

** hot-pressed.” 

In order to give the letter a personal touch 
you are to write it to Mrs. E. MH. P. Vellum. 
You are to imagine Mrs. Vellum as a pleas- 
ant, friendly woman whom you know, so 
you may write to her in that gossipy strain 

in which you would write to 
a woman—not in the cold, 
distant, impersonal manner 
in which you would address 
a business corporation. 
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29 other valuable prizes for other letters—$r1770 
in all-You may win one of them if you will try 


Conditions and Instructions 


The Letter-writing Contest will be governed 
entirely by these conditions. Read them carefully 
before writing the letter. 


1.—This contest is open to any woman who reads this an- 
nouncement. 

2.—The subject of the letter is to be the new style in writing 
paper known as Eaton’s Hot- Pressed Vellum. 

3.—The letter may be as long or as short as you please. 
The prizes will be awarded to those letter-writers who, in the 
opinions of these judges, have written the best and cleverest 
letters. The prizes will be awarded on both the wording and 
the appearance of the letters. By “ appearance” we mean 
the neatness and the attractiveness (not the penmanship); 
the correct use of the stationery, the general air of the letter, 
the character and personality of the writer as expressed in 
the letter. In addition to the wording of the letter, the way 
the story is told, its cleverness, its interest, its superiority in 
those qualities which go to make a letter good. 

4.—Each letter must be written upon Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
Vellum and enclosed in an envelope of the same paper of the 
proper size for the sheet used. 

s.—Each letter must be both the actual composition and 
the actual handwriting of the woman who competes. 

6.—All letters submitted for these prizes must reach the 
office of the Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
not later than Thursday, February 14th, 1907, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon. All letters reaching this office one moment 
after five o’clock February 14th, 1907, will be barred from 
competition. 

7.—All letters must be addressed to Mrs. E. H. P. Vellum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. “et 

8.—All letters received and entered for this competition 
will be passed upon immediately after the close of the com 
petition, by the judges selected for that purpose, and the an- 
nouncement of the prize winners will be made March sth, 
1907. The cash prizes will be paid at once, and the consolation 
prizes as soon as the winners can make their selections known. 

9.—Every contestant will receive promptly, immediately 
after the decision, a printed circular giving the names 
and addresses of all the prize winners, and designating 
which prizes have been won. 

10.—The announcement of names and addresses of the 
winners of prizes will also be made in all magazines in 
which this prize offer appears on the first date possible 
after the award of the prizes. This means that the an- 
nouncement will be made in Harper's Bazar 
in the issue for April, 1907. 

11.—All conditions governing this contest are 
explicitly stated here. It will not be possible for 
us to enter into correspondence with any com- 
petitor either before or after the 
award of the prizes. 

12.—A copy of this announcement 
rms all the above information will 

¢ mailed to any address on request. 












Men Who Will Act as Judges 


The following gentlemen have consented to act as judges 
and pass upon the merits of the letters submitted: 
FRANK N. DOUBLEDAY, ‘“* World's Work.” 
8. S. McCLURE, ‘‘ McClure’s Magazine.” 
. JOHN S. PHILLIPS, ‘‘ American Magazine.” 


Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, ‘‘Woman'’s Home 
Companion.” 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, “‘Collier’s Weekly.” 


An Ideal Prize Contest 


There are so many prizes that your chance of 
securing one of them is certainly good, and the 
prizes are so large that even the smallest of them 
will repay you for the time and thought it takes to 
write a good letter. 

Our object in stimulating a contest in writing 
letters is perhaps a selfish one. The more the art 
of letter-writing is stimulated the more you like to 
write letters, and the more letters you write the 
better for us, as our chief occupation in life is sup- 
plying fine writing papers for women. The best 
of these papers we have yet made is Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum. It is to call your especial atten- 
tion to this writing paper that we want you to 
write these prize letters. We are sure that if you 
should write a letter upon this paper, and should 
devote that letter to describing the qualities of this 
writing paper, you would be so satisfied with the 
experiment that we would be amply repaid for the 
prizes-we offer. 

The letter that you will write is to tell us what 
you think of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. If you 
6 wish to see first what we think of it, write to us 
and ask for the little booklet, ‘‘ The New Style 
in Writing Paper,’’ and we will send it to you. 
Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum is now on sale 
at nearly all stationers’ and stationery depart- 
ments, but if you wish us to furnish you 
with samples of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum, 
and will write saying that you 
propose to enter this contest, 
we will send you two sheets 
of the paper and an envelope 
to match, free of charge. 





4th Prize $25 
6th Prize $25 


$1770 in Prizes 
For the best Letters about Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum 


$850 in Cash Prizes $920 in Consolation Prizes 


LIST OF PRIZES 
1st Prize $500 and Prize $150 3rd Prize $100 


8th to 30th Prizes 


5th Prize $25 
7th Prize $25 





Two reams (960 sheets) of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 
Paper with envelopes to match—all one size or assorted 
in 3 sizes, as note, letter, correspondence sizes—stamped 
with either the winner's monogram or address, or plain, 
as desired. These consolation prizes would 


cost you $40 each, including making of die $920 
and stamping . ° . ° ° : 














EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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“Make You Sit Still 





ERHAPS no better expression of our 
ideas of musical tone quality can 
be given than that of a gentleman who 

spent a long time testing pianos, and finally 
summed up his investigation as follows: 

“I never heard a piano that makes 
me want to sit still and listen like the 
A. B. CHASE Piano does. There’s 
something about it—I can’t explain 








what — that seems to completely sat- 














| 





isfy me.” 
Have been so uniformly satisfactory that 


21,n02° 
you never hear of an A. B. CHASE being 
exchanged for any other make. 

People buy A. B. CHASE Pianos be- 
cause they want them; keep them because | 
they like them; and like them because every 
A. B. CHASE Piano i is ideal. 

Our folder “Sixteen Years of Ster- 
ling Service” gives indisputable proof of 
their durability. 

“Inside Information” gives reasons 
why such testimony may be truthfully uttered. 

Both sent free to any intending pur- 
chaser of a fine piano. 


THE A.B. CHASE COMPANY 
Dept. Z - - Norwalk, Ohio 


























Handmade 
Furniture 


Association with Tobey 
Handmade Furniture is a 
daily inspiration. It is furni- 
ture that has character and 
what may be called Auman 
quality. In short, it is fur- 
niture to live with. 


This is so because Tobey Hand- 
made Furniture receives individual 
treatment in the making. Some- 
thing of the spirit of the cabinet- 
maker enters into it, and gives it a 

rsonal touch, so distinguishable 
rom machine-made productions. 


All handmade furniture is not 
ood, but all handmade furniture 
is not Tobey Furniture. 


If the charm of beautiful furni- 
ture appeals to you and you desire 
to know more about 
the Tobey produc- 
tions, we shall be 
pleased to enter in- 
to correspondence. 


Our new book, 
“About Tobey 
Handmade Fur- 





niture”’ will be 
Every t of Tobey Hand- sent upon re 
made Furniture bears this quest to those 
stamp in copper. interested. 
The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Av. & Washington St. 11 West 32nd St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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For cuts, wounds and bruises, 
POND’S EXTRACT has 
proved its value in thousands 
of cases. 


Every home should have a 
bottle of POND’S EXTRACT 
within instant reach, to pro- ; 
vide against the accidents so 
sure to occur in every family. 


The Standard 
for 60 Years 


Refuse substitutes. Ordina 
witch hazel has mot 20 
strength, purity or healin 
properties which have ma 
- PONDS EXTRACT famous. 


Interesting booklet, “‘First Aid to the 
Injured”’ free if you write 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS, 
Dept. 10 78 Madson St., New York, 








<< 


Generel fF: 
cs + 






































ESPEY’S FRAGRANT 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sun- 
burn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents 
tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the 
face and hands soft, smooth, firm aud white. It has 
no equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt of 2c. to pay postage. 


P. B. KEYS, Agt., 111 So. Center Ave., Chicago 


CREAM 



















& 


of great 
interest to 


Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “ fine 
form "’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings—no lacin 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn year 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — “ Pine- 

Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's FxeE to every 

woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
arment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 

ys, anc if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
i and walking skirts will positively — 






you—same guarantee—I!lustrated book 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.G, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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PLEISHER'S 


C7 TF em, 
a Rwy 
Directions for making above garment are in ** Fleisher’s"’ 
Knitting and Crocheting Manual. 
Machine-made garments do not have the 
distinctive elegance nor the wearing quali- 
ties of those knitted or crocheted by hand. 
Every woman who knits or crochets feels 
great pride in her work—or she doesn’t. 
This depends on the yarn she has used. 
THE “ FLEISHER” YARNS are the ac- 
knowledged standard of excellence, com- 
bining all the qualities required by the 
most exacting knitter or crocheter—even- 
ness, loftiness, elasticity. They are 
dyed in a full line of colors, from the 
deep rich shades used for afghans, to the 
light delicate tints for infants’ garments. 
The superior qualities of THE 
*“FLEISHER” YARNS have earned for them 
a national reputation. A garment made of 
them will stand the test of wear and wash. 
Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxon 








y Spanish Worst 
ce Woo 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 
Whea ask for “‘ PFLEISHER’S,” and see that each 


a bears the trade-mark ticket. 

“*Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Manual,” 
mailed for twenty-four tickets from The “ Fleisher” 
Yarns and 5 cents for postage. _ It contains directions 
for making all the new style and staple garments. 

S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 

Department ‘* D’’ PHILADELPHIA 
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Ostermoor Mattress +15 put 







consists of airy, interlacing OSTERMOOR sheets, of great 
elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, 
loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorb- 
ent, and is guaranteed vermin-proof. Softer and purer than horse 
hair cam de; no remaking or restuffing necessary. 


Send for Gur 144-page Book, Mailed Free 


The OsTERMOOR is sold by 2500 Ostermoor dealers. Ask us for the 
name of your local agent. We also sell direct where we have no rep- U8. 
resentative and you may return it and get your money back (if not - Office 


s stuffed 


satisfied after 30 nights’ free trial). Mattresses shipped, express pre- 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35) 41 
id “ : : s eed OF tee By, 3 feet wide ~ - 10.00 { 6 fect 
paid, same day check is received by us. Beware of imitations—our §g feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs.. 11.70 ee 
a i 4 feet wide ° bs., 13.35 > 
name on the end of every genuine OSTERMOOR. 5 S fest © inches wide. 45 Ibs. 15.00) ne 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY. 153 Elizabeth Street, New York EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal. In two parts soc. extra Special sizes, specia! prices, 
? 
'INGALLS’ SPECIAL OFFER 
—— 
ws This Hat for Fyelet Embroidery 
° stamped on White Butcher Cloth 
for 25 cents. Belt to match Hat 
stamped on White Butcher Cloth, 
10 cents. Shirt Waist to match 
Hat and Belt stamped on three 
ards of White Butcher Cloth for 
2 cents. Hat, Belt, and Shirt 
Waist stamped on four yards of 
White Butcher Cloth, and Floss 
to work the Hat Beit, and Shirt 
Waist, all for $1.25. 
Briggs’ Transfer Patterns 
for stamping the Hat, Belt, and 
Shirt Waist for 20 cents. 














Powder for twelve years. I can hon- 


recommend it. My flesh is too 
tender to use any other. lam always 
taken fora woman 10 or 15 years 
ounger than I really am,’’ 





health. tie emarveousbesuit. EA | Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box B. 
nessand other indications of old og. : ; ¥ ENGRAVED 
dangerous. Flesh. White? Pink or ; 100 WEDDING yp 

wo he Jon 408 > <s INVITATIONS = as 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,5 8. 11th St., Richmond,Va. 


D 


ON CREDIT 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT" 


By investing in a beautiful Diamond. Nothing is safer or more profitable. It increases 
tm value at the rate of from 15 to 20 percent. a year and you have the satisfaction of its possession, as well 
as the pleasure and prestige gained from wearing it 


j i Send for our beautiful new 1907 Catalog, which contains 
Buy a Diamond the Loftis Way 1,000 handsome illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry; also our famous little blue booklet on “How Easily You Can Wear and Own a Diamond.” 
Then, in Hil Sen of your home or office, select the article you desire. 
W i for vour inspection. If you like it, pay one-fifth the price 
S Wi Send it on Approval and keep it, sending the balance in eight equal monthly pay- 
ments. e ask no security, handle all transactions in strict confidence, and pay all express charges. 


We Give Our Signed Guarantee of value with each Diamond. ‘Terms easiest; quality of 


goods finest; prices lower than others ask for spot cash. 


We are the Old Reliable, Original Diamonds-on-Credit House, the 

largest Jewelry House inthe U.S. The Famous LOFTIS SYSTEM 

received Highest Award—the Gold Medal—World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Bept. 4113, 92 to 9B State St, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. $. A. 


BROS. & CO. isss 
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